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THE GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE IN 
THE EIGHTIES 


By 
MICHAEL HANBURY 


‘‘-we HAVE FOUND NO PLACE like the Mother-house, that eagle’s 
| nest in the Alps, still redolent of our good Father Bruno’s 
presence and saintly life—a thing that is felt but is not easy 
to describe. In all my monastic life I have never been so happy as 
there, and it gives an unspeakable pang to my heart to think of 
the present desolate state of that dear old place,” so wrote the late 
Dom Edmund Gurdon, who has already figured in THE MonTH 
for May last year in an article on Queen Victoria’s visit to the 
Grande Chartreuse. His letter from which these words are taken 
dates from 1916, when more than two decades had passed since 
Dom Edmund had left the Grande Chartreuse for good; in the 
interval he had lived in several other monasteries of his Order, 
scattered in three different countries, but as he makes clear above 
not one of them had taken the place in his heart of the venerable 
Mother-house. 

Dom Edmund was at the Grande Chartreuse for seven or eight 
years only, not a very large slice of his long Carthusian life— 
though, as it happens, longer than the Founder, St. Bruno him- 
self had spent there! But those years were of course ample time 
for him to get to know the place thoroughly in all its aspects, and 
to gather the store of vivid and detailed impressions that were to 
remain with him for the rest of his long life. 

He was only eighteen when he left his home to plunge into 
this entirely new life amid surroundings, natural and super- 

t St. Bruno who had taken possession of the Desert of the Chartreuse in 1084, 
was called to Rome six years later by Pope Urban II, his former pupil, who 


wanted his help in the government of the Church. Though allowed later to 
found a second colony of hermits in Calabria, he was never able to leave Italy 


again. 
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natural, that he found quite enthralling. A word of explanation 
is needed as to how one of completely English nationality, came 
to try his vocation at the Grande Chartreuse at all. It happens 
that nearly ten years before, his father on the death of his first 
wife had married again, this time a daughter of the once famous 
French writer on art, Alexis-Francgois Rio, and to please her had 
left England and settled in the Basque country near Bayonne; 
hence it came about that his younger son, Arthur Leslie Gurdon, 
the future Dom Edmund, had not seen his native land since he 
was nine. It was towards the end of September, 1882, that he left 
the Chateau of Courbois where they were then living. 

His attempt now to enter the Grande Chartreuse was most 
decidedly a venture of faith. He had suffered from early boyhood 
from asthma, which had led to his being educated at home and 
had at times made his life a burden to him. This had slightly 
improved, yet even so it was more than doubtful whether. he 
would be able to stand the austere life demanded; humanl 
speaking, he said it seemed madness to expect that he could. 
Then, again, he knew very little of monasticism: his attraction to 
it seems to have been rather a blind movement of the will than 
due to any process of reasoning. Nevertheless, following what he 
later described as an irresistible impulse, he set off. 

Arriving at Grenoble in the evening, he slept a night there and 
in the morning took the coach for the Grande Chartreuse. No 
doubt he enjoyed the magnificent scenery on the twelve mile 
drive up to the ““Wilderness,”! breathing in as they rose higher 
what he later called, rather ponderously, the “invigorating moun- 
tain air of wonderful purity, laden with the aroma of the fir trees 
and of the foliage or flowers of many odoriferous plants growing 
on the mountains.” 

After spending a few days at the guest-house, Arthur Gurdon 
was given a cell in the cloister and began his first probation as a 
Postulant; this lasts generally for four or five cond and begins 
with a symbolical washing of the Postulant’s feet by the novice- 
master, who at the same time gives him the peculiar footwear 
used in the Order. Otherwise the Postulant retains his ordinary 
clothes, except that when he goes to choir or to the refectory he 
wears a long black mantle which completely conceais his lay 


* Dom Edmund thought “Wilderness” the best English equivalent for the 
French Désert.. 
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attire, and on his head a priest’s biretta, even though he be a 
layman, as in this case. 

The Carthusian rule and life is generally considered the strictest 
in the Church, for the Carthusian has not the outlet of long hours 
of agricultural or other manual work which helps to make the 
very austere life of the Trappist possible for comparatively large 
numbers. The Carthusian spends his time mainly in prayer, 
‘‘watching”’ and fasting, against a background of habitual solitude 
and silence. Hearing the details of such a life, anyone without 
religious faith would be almost sure to exclaim “What an un- 
natural and impossible way of living! How can anyone endure 
it?” Even the religious-minded Matthew Arnold in his Stanzas 
on the Grande Chartreuse pictures the monks there as melancholy 
survivals, ghosts rather than men. He cannot imagine how beings 
of any other kind could endure such a life. It is good then to see 
how young Arthur Gurdon reacted to the life when he experi- 
enced it, not from the outside like this highly-cultured tourist, 
but from within. His impressions were penned not in a fit of 
emotional fervour, but many years later when he had done much 


and experienced much. He wrote: 


Although I had never before set foot in a monastery and still less 
shared in the life of its inmates, and although everything in my 
new surroundings was new and strange to me, nevertheless from the 
very first day I spent in a cell, I felt completely at home, just as if I 
had been born in the monastery. I became acclimatized at once and 
took to my new life like a fish to water. I had found at last an atmo- 
sphere my soul could breathe in freely, a life that had a meaning in 
it, a life that was worth living and was even a joy and a great one. 
No more fits of melancholy: I became as merry as a lark and as 
happy as the day was long. 


He then goes on to say something of the hardships: 


Of course some things came rather hard to nature, especially at 
the beginning. I found my straw couch very hard: it made my 
oung bones ache. I had never fasted before, being under age, and 
I learnt then what it was to feel hungry and even ravenous, in 
spite of the slight dispensation granted me as to all beginners. Rising 
in the night for Matins was also painful. It is indeed for most of our 
monks the hardest point of the Rule; it is so more or less, I think, 
for all, and I don’t know if there are any who get so used to it that 
they do not mind. We have an average of four hours’ sleep before 
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Matins and three hours after. The sum-total of our sleeping hours is 
therefore sufficient, but a sleep broken in two is not at all the same 
thing as one long uninterrupted sleep. And then it entails abnor- 
mally early, and therefore inconvenient, hours for the evening meal 
and going to bed. Some monks find it difficult to sleep the first part 
of the night on account of the early hour. Others experience the 
same difficulty in the second sleep after Matins, because their nerves 
get strung up by the long night office in choir, or else the cold in 
winter keeps them awake, for our churches are never warmed and 
the body has time to become completely chilled during the long 
choir offices (Matins and Lauds) which last from two to three hours 
and during which we are nearly motionless. Moreover, those who 
do sleep well before Matins have their sleep broken just when it is 
soundest, and that is always a trial and comes hard to nature. 


This digression on what is for most Carthusians the hardest 
physical austerity of the life is worth including, if only to show 
that such hardships are really felt. Contemplatives, monks or 
otherwise, do not live normally in a state of exaltation that 
makes them oblivious to all mundane discomfort. There is a 
saying to the effect that for a Carthusian to follow his Rule 
faithfully for a long period is equivalent to canonization, and— 
to take this one point of observance alone—it must surely need 
no small degree of real heroism to face the prospect of never 
having an unbroken night’s rest. 

Having now seen Arthur Gurdon—who became Dom Edmund 
when he was made a novice on All Hallows’ Eve in the same 
year—safely into his cell, it is time to take a look at his surround- 
ings. The Grande Chartreuse stands in majestic solitude in the 
so-called ““Wilderness,” a valley running north and south, at a 
height of about 3,200 feet above sea-level. It is very large, though 
looking dwarfed by the mountains that: surround it like an 
amphitheatre: the buildings cover more than twelve acres of 
ground,’ and have 48,000 square yards of roofing; with its 
numerous outbuildings it is more like a small village than a 
monastery. The buildings rise from the bottom of the valley up 
a mountain slope facing west, so that the ground-floor of the 
upper buildings is higher than the roof-tops of the lower part, 
the great cloister and the choir-monks’ cells around it being the 
highest up the mountain side. On Arthur Gurdon’s arrival he 


« It may be of interest to note that the buildings at Parkminster, the largest 
monastery in England—so far as comparison is possible—cover about ten acres. 


| | 
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was surprised to enter the cloister directly from the great chapter- 
hall which is on the first storey. He thought cloisters were always 
on the ground floor, and then on looking out of a window he 
saw that the cloister was on the ground floor. The buildings, of 
course, in the eighties as today, were the work of Dom Innocent 
Le Masson, who rebuilt the whole monastery except for a part 
of the cloister after it had been burnt down in the great fire of 
1676. This was the eighth time of its whole or partial destruction 
by fire, and Dom Le Masson has the credit for roofing the build- 
ings with slates instead of the essandottes or wooden tiles used 
hitherto, and of so greatly reducing the chances of a future con- 
flagration. His buildings though they have been sometimes 
reproached for a lack of picturesqueness are solid, simple in 
design and serviceable, with high-pitched roofs as their most 


striking feature. 
Besides allusions in his letters, Dom Edmund twice described 


_ the Grande Chartreuse and its life at considerable length: in 


1927 he was persuaded to put down his recollections of it in the 
form of an article for Pax* which extended to nearly thirty pages, 
and at the end of his life he wrote about it again in his Memoirs. 
In the Pax article he deals chiefly with the more external side of 
the life, and especially with the scenery and natural surroundings 
of the monastery, while in his Memoirs he concerns himself more 
with the actual life in the cloister. The quotations which follow 


are, unless otherwise stated, taken from one of these sources. He 
| says little anywhere about the monastery buildings, but when in 


the article just mentioned he comes to the magnificent scenery 
surrounding them, he fairly lets himself go! Though repeating 
that it is beyond words to describe, he goes far to exhausting his 
vocabulary in trying to give some idea of it. Thus: 


Those who have seen the “Wilderness” need no written descrip- 
tion of it; to those who have not seen it, no description, however 
faithful and vivid it might try to be, however eloquent, could give 
an adequate and satisfactory idea of the reality. It is a sight to see 
rather than to read about. Impossible to portray in words: the 
grandeur of the lofty mountains with their jagged rocks, tremendous 
precipices and deep ravines, the reposeful look of the pastures on the 


t Pax, Nos. 83 and 84. 
2 I must again thank Mr. John Gurdon, D.F.C., for allowing me to quote 


from parts of his uncle’s Memoirs. 
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hill sides, the torrents rushing along, jerky and gurgling in their 
rocky beds, the splendour of the forest scene—all combining to 
make up a picture of mingled gracefulness and majesty, a vision of 
nameless beauty which pao to the memory long after it has 
disappeared from the sight. 


There were two seasons in which the scenery attracted him most, 
autumn and winter, and to each he devotes lengthy passages. 
The autumn tints of the trees, beech particularly, filled him with 
admiration. 

Pale green, saffron, crimson, sepia in every shade of hue, the 
whole lit by the mellow rays of an October or Martinmas sun, 
forms a picture of marvellous beauty such as to drive any painter to 
despair. And all that thanks to the beech, for the sombre green of 
the needle-foliage of the fir serves only as a background showing 
to greater advantage the lovely tints of the beech leaves. Maybe 
one reason why the autumn scenery in the “Wilderness” produces 
such a wonderful effect is that, as the trees grow on slopes, the eye 
can grasp so much of it at a time. 


In England the phenomenal winter of 1947 made many of us 
realize how dreary and monotonous the sight of snow can seem 
after, say, six weeks on end. Is it that our love for nature is feeble, 
or at least too dependent on variety? The sight of beauty should 
not stale by repetition. If any feel the same monotony at the 
Grande Chartreuse, where snow lies for at least half the year, 
Dom Edmund was certainly not among them. He is in raptures 
over a scene that would bring a chill to the souls as well as the 


bodies of many of us. He writes: 


In winter the scene changes completely. Nothing can be seen but 
snow everywhere—snow on the ground, snow piled up against our 
doors and ground floor windows, snow on our roofs, snow on the 
fir-trees, snow on every rock and crag around, and as far as the eye 


“How terrible!’’ one is inclined to murmur, but then the com- 
forting thought occurs that probably habit makes all the dif- 
ference. In England, southern England at any rate, snow lasting 
for more than a week or two is so exceptional that you have no 
time to get used to it. At the Grande Chartreuse it was the 
regular thing: so much so as to be used for sweeping floors and 
passages as a substitute for wet sawdust. One advantage there 
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their | was too in the Alpine winter, there was plenty of sunshine. Dom 
x to f Edmund lays stress on this in a passage in which he paints the 


nof § beauty of the winter scenery: 


I have said that the beauty of the scenery in the “Wilderness” 
defies description: that is never so true as of te picture that meets 
ost, the gaze there in mid-winter. To form an idea of it, you must see 
it: it is simply fairy-like. The view, for example, from the steps 
leading up to the entrance door of the great guest-house embraces a 


vith 
panorama of which the nameless loveliness almost makes you doubt 
whether you are still on earth. The colouring is indeed less varied 
the than in summer, since only two colours meet the eye—blue and 
un, white—white, a dazzling white, beneath your feet and all around 
to you, right up to the tops of the lofty mountains that wall the valley 
of round like an amphitheatre; and above them a beautiful canopy of 
rt. the richest blue. For in mid-winter many are the days there of a 
ybe glorious sun shining in a cloudless sky. We were far above the mists 
ces and fogs and dripping clouds glooming the lowlands outside the 
"ye ¥ “Wilderness”. . . . If the sun gave them little warmth, its light added 
wonderfully to the magic beauty of both landscape and skyscape. 
- Dom Edmund then goes on to say that all the joys of this 
ie. world have to be paid for, and that in this case the peculiar 
+ loveliness of the scenery in winter had its counterpart in the 


Id extreme cold. Most of all was this felt in choir and at night. 


We suffered most, of course, in the choir, because it was there 
that we spent most time, and, the mid-night hours being the coldest, 
he our long night-office was particularly afflictive to the flesh, though 
always wonderfully vivifying to the spirit. It lasted over two hours, 
since we went to choir on week-days at 11.30 p.m., and did not come 


ut out much before 1.45 a.m. On Sundays and festivals it was rather 
ur longer. On Christmas-night the Office, comprising Matins, Mid- 
1e night Mass and Lauds, lasted five hours. We went to choir at 8.45 
re p-m. and came out towards 1.45 a.m. On coming out from Matins 
I sometimes did not know whether I had hands and feet or not, so 
7 frozen were they. Before becoming a monk I had read in books 
: about peoples’ teeth chattering with cold, and I had not understood 
~ what it meant. I did understand what it meant after the first winter 
passed at the Grande Chartreuse. . . . 
e But he insists that no one complained of the cold, all took it as a 
1 matter of course. He only once heard a priest remark that 
2 while saying Mass the numbed state of his frozen fingers made 
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certain ceremonies difficult to perform. The fact that the monks | 


could warm themselves in their cells and there only, must, one 
thinks, have helped them to acquire that love of one’s cell which 
has always been reckoned a monastic virtue! Each had a small 
iron stove which, for safety’s sake no doubt, had long taken the 
place of the disused hearth. Material for keeping them alight was 
at any rate no problem, as it might be in England today. Dom 
Edmund writes: 


No stint was put on the fuel, which was wood, partly supplied by 
the state which gave us gratis a yearly allowance of it, and partly 
bought at a price that was always moderate on account of the 
abundance of wood in that part of the country. Our winter stock 
was brought to our cells every year at the beginning of the season in 
great logs, mostly ash, some seven feet long, which each monk had 
first to split with an axe, or a wedge and a ponderous sledge-hammer, | | 
and then saw up into suitable lengths—an excellent and very healthy | 
exercise, by the way, and a very warming one too. Some monks, } | 
however, were mortified enough never to light their stoves, and 
passed whole winters in a fireless cell. That was why the Savoyards, | , 
who came every year to sweep our chimneys, found in some of them 
no soot, only cobwebs: but that did not prevent the boy sweep 
from crowing as usual when he reached the top of the chimney. 


seem that they must have had some supernatural assistance, like 
the early British and other saints who on occasion remained for 
hours immersed in icy water. It may be noted that the logs 
supplied for fuel served other purposes too, for from them were 
made the long, ashen, iron-pointed staffs, or alpenstocks, used on 
the weekly walks. One of the first pieces of manual work Dom 
Edmund was given to do, was to transform a log by means of a 
hatchet and plane into an alpenstock for his own use. 

If the snow intensified the cold, it also intensified the silence, 
an advantage no doubt for those aspiring to contemplation.' 
Dom Edmund writes both of the “‘lesser stillness of autumn, the 
long shades and the mellow light and that peculiar peace and 

t Some of the fathers of the Desert, especially, attached great, seemingly even 
fantastic importance, to complete silence for this object. In his Paradise of the 
Fathers (Vol. Il, p. 4) Wallis Budge quotes the famous Abba Arsenius as saying 
that the noise of reeds rustling in the wind, or even the twittering of a sparrow, 


was _— to prevent a would-be solitary from acquiring true repose of the 


| 
The fortitude of the fireless monks seems amazing! It would § ~ 


| 
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quiet in the air that comes when nature is dying,” and again of 
the winter “with its deep snows and still deeper silence,” a silence 
he elsewhere calls death-like. The late Algar Thorold going to 
try his vocation at the Grande Chartreuse in November, 1888, 
described his approach thus: 

As we climbed, the air grew keener and the snow deeper, the 
beeches became almost entirely superseded by pines, while a dense 
white mist filled the air and, congealing on our coats, frosted them 
over with a delicate crystal brine. The awful stillness, which like the 
Egyptian darkness could be felt in its tingling intensity, nature 
lying motionless under her white grave-clothes, every feature of the 
scene seemed to whisper “Memento mori.” It was a fitting approach 
to the shrine of Death and Eternity.* 


Altogether, it seems that the silence in winter at the Grande 
Chartreuse was—and doubtless still is—of a depth and intensity 
that most of us who live today in an ever noisier world would 
find it difficult to realize. 

Winter, however severe, did not of course interrupt that 
cherished Carthusian institution, the spatiamentum or long weekly 
walk, a custom known to have been practised in the Order since 
at least the thirteenth century. The walks took place as usual, 
however much snow might be on the ground, though in winter 
the monks had to keep to the roads instead of taking the moun- 
tain paths as in summer. This meant, of course, less variety, as 
there were only two roads kept open by the monastery snow- 
plough, a contraption consisting of a heavy wooden sledge in 
oy of a wedge, which was dragged along the road by 
bullocks or mules. Such walks were not always free from a 
spice of danger, which came not, of course, from any chance 
encounter with wild animals, as might have been the case long | 
before—a seventeenth century traveller had found enormous | 
bears’ heads nailed, as trophies, to the entiance doors of the 
Correrie, the principal grange, situated a little way below the 
monastery. Chamois were hunted in the “Wilderness” in Dom 
Edmund’s time, but though once the footprints of a supposed 
“bear” were found, no other signs were seen of such an ani 
No, any danger came principally from rolling stones or rocks 
which got loose in some higher part of the mountains and dashed 
down to the bottom at a speed that gave anyone in the way little 

t Dublin Review, 1936, p. 146. 
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chance of escape. Dom Edmund himself witnessed, and was |" 
nearly involved in a tragic accident caused in this way, and his fc 
account of it deserves quoting in full: , 
One wet day in October, 188-, we went out for our weekly walk |v 
and followed a road cut on the wooded side of the mountain just ] 1 
opposite the monastery. We had not gone far when the drizzle | C 
became heavier, so we sought shelter under the trees just beneath | d 
the road, and remained there talking and laughing with our usual | ¢ 
ood spirits, waiting for the drizzle to stop. All of a sudden we },, 
Peard a crash, or rather a series of crashes, over our heads. We all “ 
knew at once instinctively what it was: a large piece of rock had got | | 
loose near the top of the mountain, and was coming down upon us E 
in tremendous bounds. There was a shout of: “Une pierre! une | ~ 
pierre!” and a sauve-qui-peut. Perhaps the best thing for us to have ff “ 
done would have been to remain where we were, each man screen- | ° 
ing himself behind a stout fir. But in an emergency like that, reflec- | 1 
tion often comes too late, and at any rate in this case the rock came | a 
faster than reflection did. We all rushed on to the road, and then ¢ t 
some ran up it, others ran down it. I myself stood still, looking up- | v 


wards, trying to see which way the rock was coming: I was afraid § a 
of running into it. Although it was coming straight towards me, I ff 
did not see it: I may say I really had not time to see it. The last § ,, 
bound it made just before crossing the road made it swerve from its § 
course; instead of crossing the road in a straight line—in which case 
I should not now be telling the tale—it crossed obliquely, knocking 
down a monk within a few paces of me, and pursued its way down 
to the foot of the mountain. The whole thing was over in a twinkle. 
We ran to lift up the stricken monk: he was lying flat on the road h 
with his face to the ground, completely unconscious and with blood ff 7 
streaming from his Sieh His skull was fractured in two places, and f at 
we saw at once that he was done for. We carried him a little way [| fi 
down the road while one of the younger ones ran to the monastery | d 
for the Holy Oils and a stretcher, but before he came back our [| | 
comrade was dead. That same afternoon, at Vespers, his body was § ir 
on the bier, covered with the pall, in the middie of the choir and, Jj ,, 
after Vespers, we chanted his Dirge. “ 


Another monk Dom Edmund knew got badly injured in the leg r 
in a similar way. He was the ex-Russian general, formerly Baron 
Nicolai, who was mentioned in THE MontH for May last year. 


The same monk had also a slip when walking alone along a 
mountain path, and was too shaken and injured to be able to 


tt 
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rise. It was only after two whole nights in the open that he was 
found and rescued by a search party. 

Like every other religious community, that of the Grande 
Chartreuse had its contacts with the outer world. Visitors of 
varied kinds flocked there in great numbers during the summer 
months, many of them to find hospitality in the guest-houses. 
Charities to the poor were on an extensive scale. Thus, a regulated 
dole of bread was given to deserving cases living in the district: 
several batches would be baked for them zach week, the whole 
amounting to five hundred loaves of two kilos (44 lb.) each. A 
man would come from each village to fetch the loaves and would 
go off staggering with a sackful on his shoulders. Potatoes were 
also given away, both for eating or for seed, and also warm 
winter clothing. Vagrants were given a night’s lodging with two 
or three substantial meals according to the hour of their coming. 
In 1861 a small hospital for the sick poor (men only) was opened 
at the Correrie. Lay-brothers were in attendance and it contained 
two wards and thirty beds. It was in use for twenty years, and 
was then closed when the community built and endowed a large 
and up-to-date hospital at St. Laurent-du-Pont. This was staffed 
by nuns, and, a hundred at a time, sick poor were taken in and 
tended entirely at the community’s expense. Various local 
industries, such as a paper-mill, were started and fostered by the 
monks for the sake of those needing employment. 

As an epilogue it may be mentioned that Dom Edmund’s time 
at the Grande Chartreuse was divided into two parts. When he 
had been there for six years and had been ordained priest a few 
months only, he was sent to Parkminster to act as novice-master 
at the early age of twenty-four. He remained at Parkminster for 
five years, returning to the Grande Chartreuse to his great 
delight in August, 1893. He did not, however, remain there very 
long, being sent in January, 1895, to the Chartreuse of Valbonne, 
in Provence. This was his final parting from the Mother-house 
so far as living there was concerned, but he was destined to have 
one more fleeting glimpse of it about a quarter of a century 
later. In July, 1920, he was acting as one of the two Visitors of 
the French Province, and after carrying out the Visitation of a 
convent of Carthusian nuns situated not very far from the 
Grande Chartreuse, he and his fellow Visitor took the oppor- 
tunity of going to see it once more. He wrote in his Memoirs, 
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“The ‘Wilderness’ looked more beautiful than ever; it seemed 
to me I had never seen it look so lovely in its austere solemn 
grandeur.” 

It is good to know that two or three months before his death 
in October, 1940, Dom Edmund heard that the Grande Char- 
treuse—or at least the use of it as before—had been given back 
to the Order by the French government. 


ODORA CANUM VIS 


A Defence of certain modern Biographers and Critics 


By 
Cc. S. LEWIS 


Our little smut-hounds if they wag their tails 
(Or shake like jellies as the tails wag them) 
The moment the least whiff of sex assails 
Their quivering snouts. Such conduct after all, 
Though comic, is in them quite natural. 


Ce now, don’t be too eager to condemn 


As those who have seen no lions must revere 

A bull for Pan’s fortissimo, or those 

Who never tasted wine will value beer 

Too highly, so the smut-hound, since he knows 
Neither God, hunger, thought, nor battle, must 
Of course hold disproportioned views on lust. 


Of all the Invaders that’s the only one 

Even he could not escape; so have a heart, 

Don’t tie them or whip them, let them run. 

So! Cock your ears, my pretties! Play your part! 
The dead are all before you, take your pick. 
Fetch! Paid for! Slaver, snuff, defile and lick. 
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WHAT, THEN, DOES 
BEATRICE MEAN ? 


By 
I. J. SEMPER 


N RECENT YEARS a number of Dantists, including Charles 

Williams, Etienne Gilson, John D. Sinclair, Charles S. Single- 

ton and Francis Fergusson, taking their cue from T. S. Eliot 
who asserts that in the final cantos of the Purgatorio Beatrice 
ppears most clearly, have attempted to solve the problem of her 
legorical significance by concentrating on those cantos. Unfor- 
tunately they are so far from agreeing as to what Beatrice stands 
for that a bewildered Dante student was prompted to exclaim, 
What, then, does Beatrice mean? 

The crucial cantos are XXIX, XXX and XXXI, whose action 
I shall summarize before I venture to review the theories of 
others or to undertake the hazardous assignment of answering 
the student’s question. 

The culminating moment of Dante’s long and toilsome climb 
from the dark wood of sin and error to the Earthly Paradise on 
the summit of Mount Purgatory occurs when he is privileged to 
behold a mystical pageant of faith or revelation or the Church, 
as it has been variously styled. If the Commedia were a drama, 
this pageant would constitute a play within a play. Built up on 
the dramatic principles of suspense, surprise and climax, and 
buttressed by the theatre-arts of light, colour, music, song and 
the dance, it demonstrates that Dante had little to learn from the 
masters of modern stagecraft. 

The action of the pageant falls into three well-defined episodes: 
the triumphal procession of allegorical figures; the descent of 
Beatrice and her colloquy with Dante; and the unveiling of 
the “eyes” and the “‘smile’”’ of Beatrice. On opposite sides of the 
rivulet Lethe Dante and Matilda are facing towards the east, 
when of a sudden the scene is flooded with light, and the sky, 
like Shelley’s skylark, “showers a rain of melody.” It is the 
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relude to the approach of the pageant, which is definitely 

belled as triumphant by the chant of Hosanna. Functioning like 
a military standard, a seven-branched golden candlestick, sym- 
bolical of the Holy Spirit and His sevenfold gifts, miraculously 
moves forward at the head of the procession, the flames from 
the seven candles streaming backward like pennons, so as to 
form a rainbow-coloured arch over the marchers beneath, and 
thus to unify them. Following the candlestick are twenty-four 
elders, who represent the vow. of the Old Testament as enu- 
merated by St. Jerome. Then are seen the four winged creatures 
of Ezechiel and St. John (man, lion, ox and eagle), medieval 
symbols of the Gospels. They march at the four corners of a 
two-wheeled triumphal chariot, more resplendent than any 
chariot of ancient Rome, more glorious than the sun. This 
chariot, which symbolizes the Church, is drawn by a Griffin, 
half-eagle and half-lion, which in its twofold natures figures the 
God-Man. At the right wheel of the chariot dance three maidens, 
representing the theological virtues; while at the left wheel 
dance four maidens, representing the cardinal virtues. The seven 
white-robed elders who follow the chariot stand for the remain- 
ing books of the New Testament. When the chariot is opposite 
Dante a peal of thunder brings the procession to a dramatic halt. 
All eyes are now fixed with expectation on the empty chariot. 

The second episode begins when the elder representing the 
Canticle of Canticles sings in Latin, the official language of the 
Church, the words: Veni, sponsa, de Libano. All the others take up 
the song. Then a hundred angels rise up around the chariot, and 
they sing, again in the Latin of the Vulgate: Benedictus qui venis— 
words borrowed from those which greeted Christ on the occa- 
sion of His triumphal entry into Jerusalem: Benedictus qui venit in 
nomine Domini. Amid a cloud of flowers scattered by the hands of 
the angels, who chant the memorable line from the Aeneid, 
Manibus o date lilia plenis, a veiled lady appears in the chariot, 
clothed in the red robe of charity, the green mantle of hope and 
the white veil of faith, and crowned with an olive wreath, 

mbol of wisdom and peace. It is Beatrice, who now becomes 
* central figure in the pageant. Although her face is hidden by 
the white veil of faith, her presence produces the same effect on 
Dante as it did years before in the days of the Vita Nuova. In his 
agitation he turns to Virgil, but Virgil, who has no role in the 
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pageant, has quietly vanished, yielding place to Beatrice. And it 
is Beatrice who now takes command by calling Dante by name. 
It is as if the poet had signed his name to authenticate the personal 
episode which follows. Queenlike in mien and stern of speech, 
Beatrice bids him weep, but not for the loss of Virgil. Certainly 
this ominous severity is of the very essence of dramatic surprise; 
for no reader of the Vita Nuova or of the Commedia up to this 
point could have anticipated such a painful reunion between the 
poet and his Blessed Lady. Addressing the attendant angels, 
Beatrice proceeds to tell the story recorded in the Vita Nuova— 
how as a young girl she wrought a spiritual transformation in 
him, and how after her death in 1290 . proved disloyal to her 
memory by a life of moral unworthiness. She exhorts him to 
confession and repentance, without which he may not cross the 
stream of Lethe, although only three paces separate him from 
Matilda on the opposite bank. His penitence is so sincere that he 
is overpowered by it and he falls senseless to the ground. 

In the third and concluding episode Dante regains conscious- 
ness to discover that Matilda is drawing him across the rivulet 
Lethe. The four cardinal virtues then lead him to the breast of 
the Griffin, where Beatrice stands. Her eyes are fixed on the 
Griffin, and in them are reflected alternately as in a mirror the 
divine and the human nature of Christ. Dante directs his gaze at 
the eyes of Beatrice, and he states that his ‘‘soul, full of wonder- 
ment and gladness, tasted of that food, which, while it satisfies, 
of itself creates hunger.”! The three theological virtues beg 
Beatrice to turn her “holy eyes” upon him and to unveil to him 
“the second beauty’’ of her smile. When both the eyes and the 
smile of Beatrice are revealed the narrative ceases, and the poet 
brings the episode to a close with a lyrical outburst of rapturous 
intensity, which begins with the line: “‘O splendour of the living 
light eternal.’’ 

Such is a brief outline of the episodes which constitute the 
mystical pageant in the Earthly Paradise. In The Figure of Beatrice 
(1946) Charles Williams devotes an entire chapter to the inter- 
pretation of this pageant, in which it is manifest that he will have 
no part in an allegorical Beatrice. He writes concerning the 
allegorical meanings ordinarily attributed to her: “‘Is it Theology, 


* Purg. XXXI, 127-29. 
2 Purg. XXXI, 139. 
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divine grace, spiritual truth? He (Dante) must say so. He did not 
say so.” The answer is, of course, that if Dante did say so in the 
Commedia, there would be no allegory. For Dante the allegorical 
sense, whether it be the allegory of poets, in which the first or 
literal sense is fictive, or the allegory of theologians, in which the 
first or literal sense is historical, is a truth hidden beneath either 
fiction or history. The literal sense comes first, but the allegorical 
sense provides an artistic challenge for the reader; at least such is 
the contention of Aquinas: “The very hiding of truth in figures 
is useful for the exercise of thoughtful minds.” 

As expounded by Charles Williams, both Dante and Beatrice 
are the youthful lovers of the Vita Nuova, the Romeo and Juliet 
of Romantic 'Theologv. Doubting that “Dante was so ignorant 
of the way a real woman feels as most of the spiritualizers will 
have him,” he claims that his interpretation restores to the 
human Beatrice “that love for Dante of which she has been 
deprived.”” Now the question as to the kind of love which 
Beatrice felt for Dante is one that can be answered by consulting 
the record as we have it in the Vita Nuova and the Commedia. In 
neither work is there even the slightest indication that her love 
for Dante was anything more or less than a profound and tender 
interest in his spiritual welfare, akin to the protective love of a 
mother for a son; for such is the image under which Dante 
describes it on more than one occasion. Moreover, Charles 
Williams virtually ignores the fact that literally the Beatrice who 
descends into the chariot of the Church is a glorified soul, “‘a 
thing enskied and sainted’’ by the poet hionsell” 

As far as the literal Beatrice is concerned, the views expressed 
by Professor Gilson in Dante the Philosopher (1949) are poles 
apart from those of Charles Williams. No other recent com- 
mentator has written more truly or more eloquently of the 
Florentine maiden whom Dante loved and whom he styled after 
her death “‘that living blessed Beatrice.” In opposition to Pére 
Mandonnet, O.P., who upheld the thesis that Beatrice is a mere 
symbolical fiction, Professor Gilson maintains that she is a real 
person, who as a miracle of nature and grace in the Vita Nuova 
starts Dante on the “‘new life” of the soul, and who as his patron 
saint in the Commedia leads him to God. However, while he 
admits that she is charged with a general religious symbolism, he 

t §.T.I. 1. 10. 
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deprecates any attempt to assign a definite allegorical meaning to 
her. This reluctance, at least in part, represents an unconscious 
recoil from the fantastic symbols of an ecclesiastical nature with 
which Pére Mandonnet labelled Beatrice. And yet we must face 
the fact that when the mystical procession advances to meet 
Dante in the Earthly Paradise every figure in it without excep- 
tion virtually wears a placard on which is blazoned its allegorical 
significance. May we not believe, therefore, that when Beatrice 
descends into the chariot of the Church she also comes to play a 
definite allegorical role in the pageant? 

We must now consider two theories advocated by modern 
Dantists in which the allegorical Beatrice is paramount. In his 
notes to his prose translation of the Commedia (1948), Mr. Jolin 
D. Sinclair throws the weight of his scholarship behind the theory 
that the mystical pageant in the Earthly Paradise is an allegorical 
representation of the procession on the feast of Corpus Christi, 
although he admits that the theory has not been proved. Accord- 
ing to this reading of the pageant, the veiled Beatrice in the 
chariot stands for the consecrated Host in the monstrance carried 
under a baldaquin in the Eucharistic procession. The main argu- 
ments advanced to support this theory may be ma as 
follows: first, the chant sung byangels just before Beatrice appears 
in the chariot, Benedictus qui venis, at once suggests an adaptation 
from the words used in the Preface of the Mass to herald the 
approach of the Consecration, Benedictus qui venit in nomine 
Domini; second, the culminating moment of the pageant sym- 
bolizes the reception of the sacrament of the Eucharist, for such 
is the import of Dante’s ecstatic comment when he looks into 
the eyes of Beatrice: “my soul, full of wonderment and glad- 
ness, tasted of that food which, while it satisfies, of itself creates 
hunger”; and third, if the Eucharist is not in this pageant it is 
nowhere in the Commedia. 

These arguments are far from conclusive. For instance, did 
Dante have the Preface of the Mass in mind when he used the 
chant Benedictus qui venis? Is it not more likely that he saw a 
resemblance between the triumphal entry of Beatrice into the 
chariot of the Church and the triumphal entry of Christ into 
Jerusalem? It is arguable, therefore, that he adapted his chant not 
from the Preface of the Mass but directly from the Vulgate. 

t Matt. xxi. 9. 
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Since Beatrice is a glorified soul who enjoys the beatific vision 
and who is Christlike in wisdom and grace, the chant is appro- 
priate, even if we abstract from her allegorical meaning. Then, 
too, when Dante states that his “‘soul, full of wonderment and 
gladness, tasted of that food which, while it satisfies, of itself 
creates hunger,” he uses Eucharistic imagery to describe the 
effect upon him not of the sacrament of the altar but of the out- 
pouring of divine wisdom and divine grace, of which the symbols 
are the radiant eyes and smile of Beatrice. This is not an isolated 
instance in the Commedia. In the Paradisot he employs precisely 
the same imagery to exalt revealed truth: “Ye other few that 
reached out early for the bread of angels whereby life is here 
sustained but from which none comes away sated. . . .” This 
imagery was probably suggested by the inspired writer of 
Ecclesiasticus,2 who equates “food” with “Divine Wisdom” 
(“They that eat me shall yet hunger’), and also by St. Paul,3 
who equates “‘tasting” with “knowing” (“who have moreover 
tasted the good word of God”). Finally, to assert that if the 
Eucharist is not in the mystical pageant it is nowhere in the 
Commedia is to ignore the fact that devotion of the Eucharist ma 
find an outlet in devotion to the Eucharistic Sacrifice, by which 
Christ becomes present upon the altar. As we climb the terraces 
of the Purgatorio and listen to the penitents chant texts which are 
~ of the Mass—the Confiteor, the Gloria in excelsis Deo, the 
abia mea, the Our Father, and the Agnus Dei—we feel that the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice is very much in Dante’s thoughts. 

What is probably the most recent attempt to allegorize Beatrice 
in a new and original manner is Charles S. Singleton’s theory as 
elaborated in his essay, Dante’s Comedy: The Pattern at the Centre, 
a theory to which Francis Fergusson subscribes in his mono- 
graph, Dante’s Drama of the Mind (1953). Professor Singleton 
regards the mystical pageant as the triumph of Beatrice, who 
ye per Christ as He will appear in the Second Coming and 

e Last Judgment. She comes to judge Dante just as Christ will 
come to pm as the world. Professor Singleton thus stresses the 


second episode in the pageant, the episode which involves 
Beatrice’s indignant reproaches and Dante’s torrent of penitential 
II, 10-12. 
2 XXIV, 29. 
3 Heb. vi. 5. 
4 Romantic Review, Oct. 1951. 
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tears. It is true that Beatrice summons him to judgment, but the 
keynote to the episode as a whole is repentance for sin. Matilda, 
who directs Dante from the farther side of Lethe, sounds this 
keynote by quoting from two Psalms dealing with the forgive- 
ness of sin. Shortly after she meets Dante she sings: Beati quorum 
tecta sunt peccata,! “Blessed are those whose iniquities are for- 
given, and whose sins are covered.” And when she sings Asperges 
me as she draws Dante through the waters of Lethe, she is repeat- 
ing the prayer of the Psalmist for the remission of his sins: ““Cleanse 
me of sin with hyssop, that I may be purified; wash me, and I 
shall be whiter than snow.’ In a word, Dante is a sinner, and 
until he confesses and repents he cannot be purified in the waters 
of Lethe, which flow from a supernatural source and which 
therefore symbolize the infusion of sacramental grace. “‘God’s 
high decree would be broken,” Beatrice warns him, “‘if Lethe 
were passed and such a draught were tasted without some scot 
of penitence that may release tears.’’3 If she dwells on the worldly 
ak sinful aspects of the poet’s life, it is with the sole aim of 
exciting him to confess and to repent; for it is only as a penitent 
that he can cross Lethe and enter the kingdom of God on earth. 
If, consequently, there is any analogue to Christ in this episode, 
it is not to the Christ of the Second Coming but to the Christ 
who began His public ministry by preaching the necessity of 
repentance for all those who would enter the kingdom of God: 
“The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand. Repent 
and believe in the gospel.’’4 

However, it does not seem probable that Dante intended 
Beatrice to figure Christ, inasmuch as he created the Griffin, a 
most elaborate symbol, for that purpose. Why should he, a 
master of the principle of economy, have two symbols of Christ 
in the pageant? On the assumption that there are two symbols, it 
is reasonable to suppose that they are related in some allegorical 
manner. Professor Singleton does not tell us what this relation- 
ship is. It is significant that, after mentioning that the Griffin — 
stands for Christ, he allows the Griffin to fade out of the picture. 
In Dante’s narrative, however, it is the Griffin, at whose breast 


t Ps. xxxi. I. 

2 Ps. 1. 9. 

3 Purg. XXX, 142-5. 
4 Mark i. 14-15. 
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both Beatrice and Dante stand, who lends spiritual significance 
to the climax and conclusion of the pageant. 

The theories which we have been passing in review have a 
common flaw: they ignore the primary symbolism of the 
pageant. The pageant represents the triumph of the Church 
Militant. That Dante wishes us to visualize an army in battle 
array is evinced by his employment of military expressions to 
describe the procession as well as by his choice of a triumphal 
chariot as the central object in the procession. This chariot sug- 
gests not only the chariots of the victorious generals of ancient 
Rome but ~ the carroccio, the war-chariot of the medieval 
Italian republic, which carried the standard when its army took 
the field. 

However, the weapons of Dante’s army are entirely spiritual. 
Most of the figures in the pageant, representing as they do the 
books of Holy Scripture, are armed with “the sword of the 
Spirit, that is, the word of God.” And they march after the 
standard of the Holy Spirit to indicate that the sacred books 
were inspired by that Spirit. Moreover, the pennons of flame 
which stream from the standard so as to form a canopy over the 
entire procession are generally interpreted as the operations by 
which the Holy Spirit illuminates and sanctifies the Church. And 
if in the allegory the Holy Spirit is presented as the soul of the 
Church, Christ, symbolized by the Griffin who leads and guides 
the chariot, is poised before us as its head. At the conclusion of 
the first episode when the marchers in the procession turn to the 
empty chariot “‘as to their peace,”’ all the essential elements of the 
Church Militant are present except one; and that one is the 
apostolic authority by which the Church is governed, comprising 
the Pope as the successor of St. Peter and the bishops of Christen- 
dom as the successors of the other apostles, or, to focus on its 
supreme representative, the Roman Pontiff as the Vicar of Christ 
on earth. This element is underlined by Beatrice herself in a later 
canto when she says: “You have the New Testament and the 
Old, and the ‘Shepherd of the Church to guide you; let that 
suffice for your salvation.”’! 

The theory that Beatrice stands for the Roman Pontiff is no 
new discovery in Dantean symbolism. In the eighteen-nineties it 
was propounded by G. A. Scartazzini, but for some unexplained 

t Par. V, 76-8. 
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reason it has failed to be appraised at its true worth. Scartazzini 
pointed out that the key to the allegorical meaning not only of 
Beatrice but also of Virgil is to be found in the final chapter of 
the Monarchia, in which Dante the political philosopher develops 
his theory of the two supreme rulers, both deriving their authority 
directly from God: the Emperor who, schooled by philosophy in 
the intellectual and moral virtues, guides humanity to temporal 
happiness, and the Pope who, enlightened by divine revelation, 
uides humanity to eternal happiness. Now, since Dante ex- 
plicitly states that the temporal happiness to which the Emperor 
is the guide “‘is figured by the terrestrial paradise,” it follows 
that Virgil, who conducts Dante to this terrestrial paradise, and 
whom Dante salutes as his leader, his lord, and his master (tu 
duca, tu segnore, e tu maestro), performs the function attributed to 
the Emperor. And since the poet declares that eternal happiness 
“Ss given to be understood by the celestial paradise,” it follows 
that Beatrice, who leads him to heaven, discharges the duty 


) assigned to the Pope. It is true that in the Commedia Dante intro- 


duced a fundamental change into the doctrine which he laid 
down in the Monarchia regarding the relationship of Emperor 
to Pope, but his general scheme involving two supreme guides 
is the same in both works. It is difficult to see how the reader 
who holds fast to the principle that the allegories in the Com- 
media are to be interpreted in the poet’s own words, can fail to 
appreciate the logic and force of the argument drawn from the 
concluding chapter of the Monarchia. 

But Dante has left us a more direct clue to the allegorical signi- 
ficance of Beatrice. That he was animated by an intense reverence 
for the authority of the Church and the power of the Roman 
Pontiff is the verdict: of Benedict XV, as pronounced in his 
encyclical on Dante,? the only papal ie honouring a poet. 
In proof of his contention Benedict XV quotes the followin 
passage from the letter which Dante wrote to the Italian cxchiads 
who were assembled in 1314 at Carpentras, near Avignon, to 
appoint a successor to Clement V: | 


We have in common with you the same Father and Son, the 
same God-Man, the same Virgin Mother. For us and you, for our 
salvation and yours, Christ said to Peter, after thrice testing Peter’s 

t Inf. Il, 140. 
2 In praeclara (1921). 
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love: “Peter, furnish food for My holy sheepfold.” That sheepfold 
of Christ is Rome. Rome, to whose magnificent triumph over the 
world Christ, by word and by deed, gave sanction and confirma- 
tion. Rome, which the same Peter, together with Paul, the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, transformed into the Apostolic See, consecrating 
that See with their own blood.” 


It is impossible to believe that the poet who wrote those words 
could have created an allegorical pageant of the Church Militant 
with no figure in it to represent the Roman Pontiff. However, 
there is another passage in the same letter, which is much more 
to the point, because the imagery employed by Dante is precisely 
the same as that which he uses in the mystical pageant. He writes 
to the Italian cardinals: 


But you, as it were, the officers of the first rank of the Church 
Militant, neglecting to guide the chariot of the spouse along the 
manifest track of the Crucified, have gone astray not otherwise 
than the false driver Phaeton.? 


Here he proclaims that the “true driver” of the chariot of the 
Church is the Roman Pontiff, with the college of cardinals 
functioning during a vacancy of the Holy See. 

Beatrice thus figures the “true driver” of the chariot of the 
Church Militant. In a word, she represents the divinely instituted 
authority of the Church, with its triple commission to rule, to 
teach and to sanctify; particularly as this authority belongs by 
primacy to the Roman Pontiff as the successor of St. Peter and as 
the Vicar of Christ. Certainly Dante had the primacy of St. 
Peter and of his successors in mind when, immediately after 
Beatrice addresses him by name, he compares her to “‘an admiral 
who goes to stern and to prow to observe those who man the 
other ships and to encourage them in their work.”3 These words 
liken the Church Militant to a fleet, with Beatrice as the admiral 
on the deck of the flagship. In this comparison there is a suggestion 
of the jurisdictional authority conferred upon the bearer of the 
keys, as there is also in the attitude of Beatrice when she sits in 


judgment on Dante, rehearses for his benefit the laws of the 


spiritual life, and bids him confess and repent. That the authority 
of the Supreme Pontiff to govern, to teach and to sanctify is of 


Epistola VIII, par. 2. 
2 Par. 4. 
3 Purg. XXX, 58-6o. 
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divine institution would seem to be the allegorical significance of 
the statement that the eyes of Beatrice are ever fixed on the 
Griffin, and that in them is mirrored Christ in His dual nature. 
This statement is a prelude to the climax of the entire pageant 
when Beatrice turns to Dante and unveils to him the supernatural 
loveliness of her countenance. In the Convivio Dante informs us 
that the eyes of the Lady Philosophy stand for her “demonstra- 
tions,” and that her smile represents her “‘persuasions.” On an 
infinitely higher plane it is the same with Beatrice, whose eyes 
radiate the light of divine truth, and whose smile the persuasive- 
ness of divine grace. Here again she symbolizes the infallible 
teacher, who is the custodian and interpreter of divine revela- 
tion, and the supreme shepherd, whose care is the sanctification 


of the Church Militant. 


A PLAUSIBLE CASE 


By 
B. H. HOMERSHAM 


HE TROUBLE WAS, POPE HONORIUS took no interest in 
politics. It would be almost true to say that he took no 
interest in theology either: at all events, he could not be 
bothered with the fine distinctions which are part of our Greek 
training. I, Philip Vatatzes, on the other hand, was familiar with 
both subjects, having read all the philosophers from the Stagyrite 
to our own Chrysostom. I had a creditable academic record, 
had made my discourses and pleased my superiors. That was how 
I came to be appointed to Old Rome, when the Pope wanted 
a new secretary to help with his Greek correspondence. They 
said to me in Constantinople: ““You are just the man. It’s a great 
chance for you. Play your part well and you can serve Holy 
Church, besides improving relations.” 
I knew what they meant, of course. They wanted the West 
on their side. For however you look at it, Peter is Prince of the 
Apostles, and Peter’s successor comes before Alexandria or 
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Antioch or any of them. An anachronism, yes, but the wise man 
takes account of such things, and instead of condemning them as 
absurdities turns them to advantage. There were a hundred ways 
in which the support of Old Rome could be useful to the New. 

I was young then, and ambitious; I wanted to make my mark 
in the world. So I went. And though it has not turned out well 
for me, my decision, as you shall hear, was a fortunate thing 
for humanity. Still, I confess that when I first set eyes on Rome 
my heart sank. “Is it possible,” I asked myself, “that the world 
was once ruled from this place?”’ Imagine an old city, derelict, 
unsightly with ruinous buildings. Palaces, they called them, but 
they were more like pigsties, and indeed sheltered as many goats 
and hens, if not pigs, as they did human beings. And what 
beings these were! Italians who lived on pasta, barbarians who 
killed their own meat. At least, I suppose they did; they talked 
of nothing but hunting, and they certainly smelt of blood. They 
did not know what baths were for. And if they had known it 
would not have helped much, for the water supply was most 
irregular. People were for ever interfering with the equeducts, 
diverting them to irrigate their gardens outside the city. The 
Pope did his best; every now ai again he would patch up the 
masonry or prosecute somebody, but regular policing and 
maintenance were beyond his resources. 

Since there was no Court life, in our sense of the words, and 
no civilized amusement, I spent most of my time in work. My 
immediate chief, the Abbot John Symponus, seemed pleased to 
leave everything to me. He was not a bad scholar, but terribly 
out of date in his ideas. 

“You'll find it’s mostly routine,” he said. “Words, words, all 
about nothing. You draft the replies, and I'll put them before 
His Holiness to sign. If by chance something crops up which 
does seem =4 —_ —_ out a memo in Latin. But I don’t 
suppose it will. The really important thing is to get the titles 
and compliments right; they’re so cane in ie ee But I 
expect you know all about that.” 

It satisfied me to have the running of the office, yet I could 
not help feeling they took it all too lightly. You see, having 
come from the capital, I understood some things which they did 
not. About the state of the Empire, for instance, and the policy 
on the frontiers, and the risk of the dissensions in Egypt weakening 
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our defences. Besides, not all the correspondence was routine, 
by any means. There were appointments to be considered, quite 
often, to which I knew the Government attached importance. 
You would think it worth even a Pope’s while to take some 
pains to please Caesar, but when I hinted as much to Honorius 
he seemed quite unconcerned. 

‘Answer as you think best,” he told me. “I’m sure I’m safe 
in your hands. His Majesty and I have never disagreed yet, and 
I don’t suppose we’re likely to now.” 

I could not imagine our Patriarch Sergius in Constantinople 
taking that tone; he was too aware of the realities of power. 

“Then perhaps,” I said humbly, “Your Holiness will allow 
me to show what is in His Sacred Majesty’s mind.” 

It may seem strange that I, a mere secretary in deacon’s orders, 
could offer to do that, but the truth was, the anxieties of Heraclius 
were those of all intelligent men. Only here, in the West, were 
they careless of the things that mattered. So I spoke of the Persian 
war, that expensive necessity, and of how it had crippled the 
Imperial finances. Then I went on to the situation in Egypt, 
where the detestable heresy of the Monophysites was under- 
mining the whole basis of government. 

“Tt is desperately important to destroy it,” I said. “The bar- 
barians of the desert are preparing; before long they may be 
hammering at the gates. if things are allowed to go on as they 
are, there will be a party inside ready to open to them.” 

Honorius looked grave. 

“Has it come to that? I did not know the quarrels were so 
deep. Certainly all Christians ought to speak with one voice.” 

“And support lawful authority,” I added. I might have gone 
on to explain that besides the heresy there was the absurd jealousy 
which Alexandrines have always had of Constantinople, and their 
equally absurd pride in their local saint, Cyril. 

“Of course,” replied Honorius. ‘““The Emperor’s objects have 
my blessing. I shall pray that he turns all the heretics into good 
Catholics. Yes, and the barbarians too.” | 

“What!” I cried, in astonishment that such ignorance could 
exist. The idea of trying to make Christians out of camel herds! 
I would as soon think of setting out to convert the Jews. 

““Why not?” the Pope asked. “It would solve the problem of 
the frontiers, would it not? After all, it is what we are doing 
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here. Do you suppose that our neighbours in the North, the 
Franks and Lombards, were not once as barbarous as your desert 
tribes. Of course they were.” | 

“And are still,” I muttered, but below my breath. 

“Yet our missionaries are having great success with them. 
You'll find as good Christians there as in Greece. Better, perhaps, 
since they are not plagued with subtle heresies of words.’’ 

As you may suppose, this talk left me with small respect for 
the Papal power of discrimination. If Honorius wanted to make 
friends with Lombards, that was his affair. But he had no right 
to confuse heresy with logomachy, especially in matters con- 
cerning the Eternal Logos. For words—Greek words at any rate 
—denote ideas, and there were some very ugly ideas behind the 
Monophysite vocabulary. I am orthodox, and I shall abhor them 
to my dying day. For when they deny our Saviour’s human 
nature, it follows that only the Divine Nature suffered, and the 
Divine Nature means the whole Trinity. Or, if it does not, then 
God is divided. So their theory comes to this, either the suffering 
was a sham and our redemption secured by an unworthy 
magician’s trick, or else we are to people a new Olympus with 
half-gods. 

I had been in Alexandria and seen the heresiarchs at work, 
twisting men’s minds and poisoning their charity. Small wonder 
that they took a base view of human nature, with their own 
practice to guide them. Their hatred and suspicion of Chalcedon, 
their — _ that Holy Church follows Nestor, made me 
quite sick, and I had come away wishing someone would wri 
all their necks. — — 

However, that someone was evidently not going to be our 
good Emperor Heraclius. He had made. up his mind to use 
persuasion. I could follow his reasoning, though I did not think 
he would succeed. In mentioning the subject to Pope Honorius, 
I had hoped he might lend his support to stricter measures, for 
there are more ways of killing a cat than by choking it with 
butter, as the saying goes. But that hope was destroyed when 
I learnt of his peculiar tenderness for the straying, as though 
every shepherd did not make use of a sharp-toothed dog. So I 
was not surprised to hear soon afterwards that Bishop Cyrus 
had been appointed Patriarch of Alexandria, and that an intensive 
campaign of conversion had begun. 
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I wished it success; I can declare that quite honestly. The times 
were too serious for personal prejudice to count, and anyway, 
who was I to set myself up against Caesar’s policy? So when 
the news came in that persuasion was proving effective, I rejoiced 
as much as anyone. 

I saw all the reports, of course. Indeed, from the nature of my 
office, they reached me first. I could have suppressed them had 
I wished: it is a proof of my sincerity that I did not. Like everyone 
else, I was astonished at what they revealed. From the moment 
of Cyrus’s arrival in Egypt, converts began to pour in. Every 
day, every week, more and more Monophysites reconciled, the 
leaders using their influence to bring back whole communities. 
Soon, what the Pope had wished for came to pass; all Christians 
spoke with one voice. 

It was too good io be true. I felt there must be a catch in it 
somewhere. Heretics were not like that, amenable to reason, they 
were obstinate, perverted, full of pride in their own horrible 
conceits. I just did not see how the thing was possible. 

It occurred to me that the Emperor might have authorized 
Cyrus to use bribery on a large scale. But shee seemed unlikely, 
for the Egyptians were the richest people in the world already, 
and the Exchequer had been drained by the Persian war. 

Then, in a letter from a friend in Constantinople, I had the 
truth. Cyrus had found a formula. He was using a phrase to 
gloss over the schism, plastering the crack with a cement which 
he hoped would stick to both sides. And when my friend said 
what it was, I knew where he had found it. It was an invention 
of Sergius, our own Patriarch, which the Emperor himself had 
taken up, the expression “‘one energy,” to avoid discussion of 
the dual nature. ail 

Every Caesar likes to think himself a theologian, we know that, 
yet it was an extraordinarily dangerous thing to do. The heretics 
found the phrase acceptable, naturally. lt did not deny their 
proposition or convince them they were wrong. On the contrary, 
it was our doctrine which was laid open to misunderstanding. 

For “energy,” in Greek, refers to will, the principle behind 
action. And will is not a subject to be discussed by, or with, the 


| ignorant. There are too many traps in it, by which even the 


learned have been caught. Among ourselves as Catholics, and 
privately, we may be permitted to speculate on the matter, but 
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once concede to the heretics that there is ground for speculation, 
and they will at once jump to the conclusion that we are unsure 
of our own minds and they are at liberty to teach falsehood. 
Cyrus, in fact, to meet the Emperor’s wishes, had introduced 
a complication which did the Church’s cause no good. 

Except, of course, that it had produced this nominal unity. 
How long that would last was a matter for guessing. With luck 
it might be until the barbarians had been met in battle and 
defeated. If every citizen did his duty and paid his taxes, the 
Government could be confident of victory, and it was for such 
a result, I presume, that our Emperor Heraclius was praying. 

In fact, as the world knows, the reconciliation was soon shown 
up as bogus. For that I blame Sophronius. He meant well, and 
his theology was sound, but in the circumstances he was inex- 
cusably tactless. 

The Monophysites began boasting that they had converted us. 
The “one energy” formula, which was supposed to be the bridge 
they would cross to surrender, really reinforced their position. 
It seemed to express their belief, stupid oafs that they were, better 
than they could express it themselves. And, as anyone might 
have foreseen, they were not modest in their triumph. 

I still think it would have been better to ignore all that. If one 
strikes a bargain, and the other party claims to have got the 
advantage, one does not call the bargain off. Yet that is what 
Sophronius tried to do. He descended on Egypt from his 
monastery in Palestine, and told Cyrus to repudiate the formula. 
Why a Patriarch should have to take his orders from a monk 
in another jurisdiction I don’t know. Anyway, Cyrus objected, 
and told Sophronius that if he didn’t like what was being done, 
he could take his complaint to the Metropolitan, that is to 
Sergius. Since it was Sergius who had first devised the formula 
in order to please the Court, no doubt Cyrus felt pretty sure of 
his backing. But when Sophronius took him at his word and 
came flying to Constantinople, things took a different turn. 
Sophronius argued his case very forcefully indeed, and, I under- 
stand, went so far as to demand that Cyrus should be excom- 
municated, since it was he who was the heretic now. This of 
course put Sergius in a very difficult position. He could not quite 
bring himself to eat his own words, but he agreed they might 
have an unfortunate interpretation, and ruled that in view of 
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this the question of a single or a dual energy should not be 
discussed in future. Then, to safeguard himself, he appealed to 
the Pope to confirm his decision. 

That was how I came into it. I had been following the affair 
as well as I could from the great distance, and Sergius’s letter 
was not altogether unexpected. Having been brought up in 
Constantinople, I knew how their minds worked there. Still, 
when the courier arrived, having galloped across all Greece and 
Italy, I felt that the moment was fateful. 

“Philip, my boy,” I said to myself, “‘this is where you take 
a hand in things.” 

I would have to translate the letter. Not only that, but I would 
have to explain its terms. Abbot Symponus might have done the 
one, but hardly the other. In any case he would not vary his 
tule of leaving the work to me. As far as he was concerned this 
would be just another piece of routine. 

I knew it was not that, but I did not lose my head. I acted 
correctly. I considered carefully all that Sergius said, then made 
out a note in Latin, adding the suggestion that a verbai explana- 
tion might be desirable. Honorius was always civil, and I had 
an answer back at once, granting me an audience for the next 
day. 

going for a long walk that evening and 
it all out. Much would depend on the sort of translation I made. 
In fact, the words I used would almost certainly influence the 
Pope’s decision. Put one way, he would see the case as one for 
automatic support of Sergius; put another, it might startle him 
as a problem of the first magnitude, which he must work on 
for himself. The point er w = 

I have made it plain, I hope, that I disagreed with everything 
that had been done hitherto. To begin —. I ann out of 
sympathy with the policy o uasion; a few sentences 
oF and have been far better, for 
those are things that all heretics understand. Then, I had thought 
the formula of Cyrus a mis-statement of doctrine, speculative at 
best, and disastrous in practice as it had turned out. But since 
it had been offered and accepted, to withdraw it now would 
only give our opponents a chance of accusing us of bad faith. 
Yet that also was on the way to happening, through Sophronius’s 
hasty action, and it might be too late to undo it. 
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From this sorry tangle, could anything be retrieved? Sergius’s 
new suggestion, that the formula should be quietly dropped, was 
no more than a political device, with little to recommend it even 
as that. It would not resolve the question that had been raised, 
and it would not appease the heretics, who would never accept 
such a measure of discipline. And yet—the sole alternative seemed 
to be to disown Cyrus altogether and to insist, from the throne 
of Peter, that the dual nature includes a dual will. That would 
be to undo all the conversions, to invite attack by the barbarians 
(since troops would certainly have to be withdrawn from the 
frontiers to keep order in Egypt), perhaps even to cause a split 
in the Catholic ranks. 

It was too high a price to pay. Nothing less was at stake than 
the whole future of civilization. We must somehow hold the 
Empire together, and the only way seemed to lie in making the 
Pope use his authority. There was a chance that the Monophysites 
might listen to him when they would not listen to us; at least, 
they would not have towards Old Rome the special malice which 
they reserved for Constantinople. But what could Honorius do? 
He must forbid the use of the formula, of course, for only so 
could doctrine be kept clear of error. No doubt the simplest 
thing would be to oblige Sergius and silence the discussion. But 
to do it in that way would look as though he were merely trying 
to save Sergius’s face, and I could imagine the jeers in Alexandria 
when such orders arrived. 

No, there must be something more, a hint or promise at least 
that the Monophysites were going to get a concession. A dis- 
ciplinary letter could hardly give that, but a Papal pronounce- 
ment might, if it were couched in the right terms. I did not 
foresee any difficulty in persuading Honorius to sign such a 
document; I could play upon both his dislike for verbal subtleties 
and his belief that heretics were members of his own flock who 
could be brought back into the fold. 

And so, God forgive me, I set about thinking what could be 
said in favour of the damned Monophysites. The Catholic truths, 
which I knew so well, I put aside, trying to see how a reasonable 
defence of the single nature could be maintained. 

It is hard to state a case against one’s own convictions, but a 
point struck me almost immediately. If the heretics were content 
to accept the phrase “‘one will,” it must be that they thought 
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the will the mainspring of the nature. It was not the Incarnation 
or the passibility of Divine flesh they were primarily concerned 
to deny, but the voluntary attributes of manhood. What, then, 
did they suppose the single will to consist of, and how did their 
conception differ from ours? 

Was it only what all Christians know, that Christ was free 
from those corrupt motives which sway men? But that point 
had been explained to them a thousand times, and it needs 
no intelligence to grasp the explanation. Men have corrupt 
motives because they are fallen creatures. It is no part of Catholic 
doctrine to impute original sin to the Saviour; on the contrary 
it is the Saviour’s perfection which removes that stain from 
mankind. 

Or could the Monophysites be relying on the Divine fore- 
knowledge to prove their case? We must admit, of course, that 
that existed in Christ. The question would be whether fore- 
knowledge vitiated freedom of will. No doubt if men knew all 
the results of their actions in advance many human choices would 
be other than they are. But momentary appetites would still 
count, and liberty remain. 

I felt at this stage that I was only on the fringe of the problem. 
The arguments I had been mentally advancing might reinforce 
the Monophysite position; they could not sustain it alone. There 
must be some other, vital point; I knew it was there, but it still 
eluded me. Then I remembered what one of my teachers had 
shown me, that there is ambiguity about the word “‘will.”” We 
apply it, in common speech, both to the power of choosing 
and to the objects of choice. If I desire a cup of wine, that is 
my will; if, say because it is Lent, I decide to drink water instead, 
my will power enables me to do so. The distinction is simple 
enough and will not confuse philosophers. But a rich man may 
have many things to choose from, and an Omnipotent Being, 
by definition, has everything. What if Omnipotence chooses not 
to choose? 

Suddenly, I saw it, the whole monstrous heretical proposition. 
The single will, the single nature, I understood what the notion 
meant. Moreover, I saw its attraction, and why the Alexandrines 
should be so obstinately attached to it. 

We could never break that attachment by going on as we 
were; only utter destruction of the idea would serve. Force, as 
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my instinct had told me all along, was the one way out. For the 
issue was not singleness versus duality; it was whether Divine 
will had any coherent shape at all. Seen from that point of view, 
human will-power, which we take for granted as a liberty, is 
a constraint. Because we must always be choosing, we are not 
free. The gift we so value is only an illusion, another instance 
of that aikev which God displayed when He hung upon a tree, 

I knew now what I must do. And I was, thank God, in a 
position to do it. All the events I had been deploring were really 
a dispensation of Providence, yes, even the clumsy policy of 
Cyrus. They were the means whereby I, humble Philip Vatatzes, 
could show the heresy for what it was, so that even ignorant 
barbarians would recoil from it. Not only that, but at the same 
time I could save the Empire. 

I passed a sleepless night, and the next morning, when I 
presented myself at the Pope’s apartments he commented on 
my appearance. 

“You must take care of yourself; young man. We cannot have 
you ill too.” 

“Too?” I echoed, rather stupidly. 

“The Lord Abbot Symponus is in bed with fever. Hadn’t you 
heard? So look after your health; the night air of Rome is 
dangerous. I don’t want the whole secretariat laid up at once.” 

It was news to me about Symponus, but I saw at once that 
this was another providential interference in my favour. It would 
be easier to convince the Pope in his absence. 

“Come into my closet,’ Honorius went on. “I have asked 
Father Ranaldus to join us. He is a kinsman of the Lombard 
king and I value his good sense.” 

He took me to a smaller room and introduced me to a barbarian 
in priest’s robes, a gross red-bearded creature who I could tell at 
once was quite uninstructed. 

“T’ve read your note,” said the Pope to me, “but explain again, 
please, so that Father Ranaldus can follow.” 

So I went over the whole affair from the beginning. It was not 
easy to put it into the sort of Latin that Ranaldus could under- 
stand. It never is easy to translate philosophical terms. Greek is 
a marvellous language, with a vocabulary to cover the finest 
shades of meaning. Like a dancer, I always feel, graceful and 
infinitely flexible, capable of executing every sort of leap or 
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pirouette. Latin, by contrast, is like a man in heavy armour, 
advancing flat-footed along a fixed line. One cannot sparkle in 
Latin; even their best poets have a ponderous quality. 

Thus it is hard to find an exact equivalent for some of our 
most meaningful Greek words. Take the homoousion, for 
example, so p ll with passion and controversy. The Italians 
translate it dully as ‘‘consubstantiality,” and thereby seem to say, 
“Well, is that all? What’s the fuss about?” They simply don’t 
follow our ways of thought. 

It was the same now. I caught sight of Ranaldus yawning while 
I talked. So I cut short my explanation without mentioning my 
final conclusion. Perhaps after all it would come out more 
effectively in discussion. 

“Well,” said Honorius when I had finished, “I think I see. The 
question is, isn’t it, whether I support Sergius or not?” 

“Not,” said Ranaldus, curtly. 

I did not expect a Lombard to have any manners, so I kept 
silent. Honorius smiled. 

“Come,” he said, “you must give your reasons, you know.” 

“Tt’s plain enough.”’ Ranaldus answered, “This Cyrus, with 
the Patriarch and Caesar conniving, has started a new heresy. 
I don’t know what name you'd give to it.” 

I thought for a moment, then said: 

“Tt should be called Monothelitism, I suppose.” 

“Oh. Well, the word doesn’t matter much. The point is, it’s 
nonsense. Our Lord was God and man, therefore He had a 
human will as well as a Divine one.” 

“Do you agree?” the Pope asked, turning to me. 

“It depends on what you mean by will,” I answered. “‘I don’t 
agree that the Incarnate Word can have a will towards those 
appetites which move our fallen nature.” 

I wanted to see how they would take this, and the reply came 
back at once. 

“Oh, if that’s all it’s about,” said Honorius cheerfully, “‘it’s 
easy. In that case, they’d do better not to mention will at all, 
they only confuse themselves.” 

“But it obviously isn’t all they mean,” said Ranaldus, ‘‘not 
even Greeks would get excited about a thing like that. We need 


more explanation.” 


They both looked at me. I felt pleased, for I had scored one 
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point already. Honorius took it for granted that the risk of 
confusion was a reason for stopping argument. I went on, 
weighing my words: 

“Indeed, the Reverend Father is right. Will certainly means 
more than the power to sin. But the Greek word we are dis- 
cussing still refers to choice. One can choose between a good and 
a greater good, for instance.” 

“Granted,”’ said Honorius, “in human affairs. But God’s good 
is absolute. Are we to maintain that Christ could have chosen 


something less?” 

Ranaldus burst out: 

“The Temptation in the desert was real. Otherwise it would 
not be in Holy Scripture.” 

“True,” said the Pope. 

“Yes, true,” I echoed. ‘But was it the Divine will or the 
human which resisted Satan?” 

human, clearly,” said Ranaldus, “since the rewards offered 
were temporal.” 

“How direct your reasoning is. Then you distinguish between 
the will exercised during the Incarnation and the will which 
submitted to it?” 

“Certainly,” Ranaldus replied. 

“Then tell me, Reverend Father,” I demanded, “which will 
chose the Passion?” 

“You're trying to trap me.” Ranaldus looked angry. “But my 
answer is still, the human. I should suppose that the Passion was 
a deliberate laying by of omnipotence, a submission to the will 
. others. You can correct me if I’m wrong. I don’t pretend to 

ing; I only try to use my common sense.” 

“And very valuable it is? said Honorius soothingly. “It has 
declared one thing at least, that Christ had a human will.” 

“Whosoever says otherwise, let him be anathema.” I spoke 
loudly, for I saw this was my opportunity. 

“You agree, then?’”’ Honorius sounded surprised. 

“Oh yes,” I said, and went on quickly: “Yet, Holy Father, 
there is one further point. The will we are considering is the 
rational will, imperfect in us since we are imperfect creatures, 
yet nevertheless capable of subsisting entire if and when we are 
ever free from sin. Agreed? Very well, let us leave Christology 
alone for the moment and think only of men. We are made 
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in the image of God. That means we are different from His other 
creatures, His birds and His beasts. But in what way? I see Father 
Ranaldus is ready to answer me, that we have consciences. But 
what is that without free will? To know good and evil would 
be useless if one could not choose between them. In other words, 
it is the will which imparts the likeness to God, and which is 
the one thing about sinful men still in a sense Divine. And that 
is so, even though we abuse the gift until we can hardly recognize 
it when used as God intended. You follow my meaning?” 
“‘That if human wills are Divine, there is no need to insist 


upon duality.” 


y- 

“But,” said Ranaldus, ‘‘you would be intending the singleness 
in the opposite sense from the Monophysites.”’ 

“You would still have refuted their heresy,” I told him. 

“But they would think—” 

“Their thoughts are beyond your control in any case,” said I. 
“They will never be convinced by argument. They need a 
scourge.” 

“No, no,” interrupted Honorius, “Charity comes first. We 
must be patient.” 

Here was my cue. I took it. 

“Then, Holy Father, it seems we are at an impasse. If you 
insist upon duality, you will only provoke them. There will be 
riots and reprisals. Besides, as we have seen, duality in the matter 
of the will is not the complete answer. So what can you do?” 

“T can at least let the matter rest,”’ said Honorius. “Listen, Philip. 
Write to Sergius and tell him I agree with his decision. Neither 
the dual will nor the single is to be mentioned in future. I don’t 
say that for his own sake, but if he thinks I do, it doesn’t matter. 
And likewise, add nothing to annoy the Monophysites. They 
have been condemned before; I don’t have to do it again because 
of this new phrase which they didn’t introduce. Perhaps time 
and peace will settle the matter.” 

Time and peace, that was what the Empire needed. Time to 
organize the finances and raise new armies, peace, internal peace, 
to withstand the barbarians. Afterwards, when the danger was 
over, we would be able to settle with the heretics. Gladly I took 
my instructions and hurried to the office. The letter was written, 
carefully revised, sealed, and sent off. I was sent off too, not to 
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Constantinople, but to Alexandria, at my own suggestion, to 
observe the effect. My orders were to listen and report, but to 
take no part in controversy. As it turned out, however, the last 
was all I could obey. 

For I never reached Egypt. Our ship was driven off its course 
by a storm and went ashore east of the Delta, on that strip of 
coast where the desert comes right down to the sea. There we 
were seized by a band of marauding barbarians, who had had 
the audacity to venture so far within Caesar’s dominions. It was 
proof of what I had been contending all along, that the danger 
of invasion was very near. There “ne to have been military 
patrols out all over _ but not one came to protect us. The 
ship’s crew put up a fight, but outnumbered as they were it could 

ve only one end. The barbarians looted the vessel and carried 
us ee risoners. After many nights of travel we came to a town 

eart of Arabia, where = humbler folk were sold in the 
me as slaves and 1 with a few others kept in confinement. 
When my captors learnt I was a servant of the Holy See they 
took me entirely apart and put me in a room in their chief 
fortress. 

I have been here many years now; I cannot tell how many. 
In the beginning I kept count, hoping to be exchanged for some 
Arabian of quality taken by the Christians. The wars have been 

ing on for long and there must be many such. But nothing 
has happened, and I am now reconciled to ending my life in 
captivity. 

But my work lives on. I do not doubt that. My gaolers speak 
of their great victories over the legions, but I believe their tales 
to be mere idle boasting. With the heretics subdued, the Empire 
would be Hirotani 4 And that they have been subdued, the 


Arabians’ own favourite phrase bears witness. “It is the will of 
God” they are always saying, proving to me that even in the 
rude contacts of war orthodoxy can pass on the positive truth 
I sought to maintain. So the decision taken at Rome succeeded, 

and since that is so I am content to be forgotten. Let the credit 
go to that sensible man the Pope, whom, I doubt not, future ages 
will praise by the name Saint Honorius. 
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RELIGIOUS FREEDOM : PRACTICE 
AND THEORY 


HIS TOPIC has been much discussed of late, both in Europe 

and still more in the United States. I may begin by describing 
how it confronted me during my stay in India as Archbishop of 
Bombay, though the roots of the controversy were struck into Indian 
soil four centuries ago; the fruit may well be still more bitter in the 
future than it has been so far. 

If we consider the position of the five million Catholics in the 
sub-continent of India (which has a total population of some 400 
million people), we observe—and it is a matter of common knowledge 
—that he Christian in India is faced with difficulties unfamiliar to 
his ancestors in the days of British or Portuguese rule. Take the case 
of the latter only. Some ninety-five per cent of the Catholics in Bombay 
have Portuguese names; their ancestors in the sixteenth century received 
the Christian faith through priests usually Portuguese, brought always 
by Portuguese ships and dependent on Portuguese money. The 
Portuguese kings who sent them—they claimed a monopoly in the 
matter—could not of course profess to commission them as mis- 
sionaries, but men sent by Papal authority could not, in fact, function 
at all in Portuguese territory without Portuguese permission and 
goodwill. The relation between the spiritual and temporal powers 
concerned was regulated by a number of treaties called Concordats. 

The Portuguese names borne by Catholics would matter less, were 
Catholics not suspected of being neutral, or worse, in the present 
dispute between India and Portugal concerning the right of the 
Portuguese to retain territory which is now regarded as part of India. 
It was only three years ago, and already four after the establishment 
of the Indian Republic, that the Pope was able to reach a new agree- 
ment with Portugal. Until the end of 1950 the Holy See was still 
committed by its own treaty to govern Catholics in India’s principal 
city through two foreigners, alternately British and Portuguese. Even 
that state of things, inexplicable as it seemed to Hindu, Moslem and 
Parsee, was an improvement on the double jurisdiction which had 
preceded it. In 1926 Archbishop Goodier resigned the See of Bombay, 
the “reasons of health” which as usual were alleged concerning the 
health, in reality, of the diocese. He had seen the effects of a double 
jurisdiction, that system by which a comparatively small number of 
Catholics in a single city were divided between an Archbishop of 
Bombay, holding Fittle more than the title, and a Portuguese Bishop, 
also resident in Bombay, with a far wider but necessarily vague 
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jurisdiction. Even that system was a compromise designed to settle 
disputes which had brought this part of India very near to schism. 

Can we wonder that the modern Hindu sees the Catholic Church 
as an institution inevitably bound up with political interests? If he has 
studied history he will know that the Portuguese Bishops of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were more Portugal’s nominees 
than the Pope’s; he may know too that even the latest Concordat 
between the Vatican and General Franco—for the Hindu, Franco is 
the symbol of the Illiberal—has given Franco the controlling voice 
in episcopal appointments. For some hundreds of years, in fact, Latin 
ecclesiastics, whether Spanish, Portuguese or French, were too often 
politicians appointed by the State and for the State. Pastor’s later 
volumes tell, for instance, the story of papal elections fought round 
the issue of suppressing the Jesuits at the bidding of Bourbon monarchs. 
It is a matter of plain history, not controversy, that the veto allowed 
to Portugal, Spain and France was so applied at the election of 
Clement XIV that the promise to suppress them in the interests of 
the Bourbon domination was made a condition of election. From the 
Hindu point of view, if this kind of association between Church and 
State is so close that it can actually operate, as in fact it did, to the 
ruin of the Catholic cause in the very missions which it was designed 
to a what sort of confidence can a Hindu have in the beneficent 
attitude of Catholic authority in a dispute between Catholic Portugal 
and Hindu India? It is all too easy to pretend that such problems do 
not exist, especially when the solution of them may imply disapproval 
of official policy in the past. There is every reason for complete candour, 
such as Leo XIII pe for, in the treatment of Church history, and 
maybe especially as regards missions. Yet there has sometimes been 
even a veto upon any discussion of such things. Obviously, such a 
— would, today, operate against Catholics anxious to explain the 

acts; for no ecclesiastical restriction on the discussion of historical 
issues would so much as be attended to by Hindu India which would 
then naturally feel free to exhibit to the world a simplified account of 
a very complex piece of history. 

At the present moment, Indian Christians, especially in regions 
once Portuguese, are the object of suspicion; not once but many times 
have I heard highly-placed Hindu Government officials speak of them 
as foreigners. Indeed, their ancestors were privileged persons, politically 
and economically. Now their professions of nationalist ardour tend 
to be discounted. It is becoming increasingly difficult for them to get 
government posts, indeed any post at all. In a country where the 
claims of caste and community have always counted for so much, 
even the determination of Catholic Bishops to keep aloof from the 
strictly political issue between India and Portugal, makes them suspect, 
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woe as the Moslem in India today is credited with sympathy for 
Pakistan. 

What, then, can the Christian do? He can emphasize at every stage 
the rights and duties of conscience. He can, and I think should, make 
himself thoroughly familiar with the United Nations’ Summary of 
Fundamental Human Rights. There he will find rooted in reason and 
conscience the principles of his own Indian Constitution, obviously 
his bond with his fellow-countrymen. He can study the Christian 
teaching of 2,000 years, which has defined those rights; he can 
ap to 2,000 years of struggle to defend them. He can make 
telling use of the Christian contribution to education and medicine 
in India. Since Protestants and Catholics have substantially the same 
interests to defend, he can make much more than he did of what 
unites the small Christian community. He can appeal to the testimony 
of many of India’s best leaders; and indeed can now quote the 
co-operation asked for by Premier Nehru and granted by Cardinal 
Gracias in the sending of. a party of Indian Catholic priests to help 
peace efforts in Korea, coedele prisoners of war. 

As India’s greatest need is for unity in a continent torn by racial 
and linguistic rivalries, the Catholic can point to the effective unity in 
religious Orders and institutions, which in fact is unmatched elsewhere. 
He can also point to an array of Christian men and women, drawn 
to India from every nation, who remain true patriots while they 
enter completely into India’s thought, ideals, customs and language—a 
mirror of the human unity longed for by India’s best minds and hearts. 

We shall, however, at once be confronted with a retort: “You ask 
for what you do not give. You ask for complete liberty, political, 
economic and religious, but you do not give it. You refuse it in 
Spain, and in parts of South America. Moreover, the majority of 
your ‘missionaries’ are not native-born; and even when they are, 
they do not disguise their wish to ‘convert’ non-Christians among 
whom they live to Christianity, though that has never been the 
national pa: Sree your Church is, in fact, headed by one who, for 
us, is a foreigner.” 

Before very briefly writing on this point, I trust that the Papal 
Allocution addressed to the National Convention of Italian Catholic 
Jurists on 6 December, 1953, will be made widely known. The 
subject under discussion had been “the nation and the international 
community,” but with those sections of the Allocution that deal 
directly with the gradual formation of a free juridical Community 
of States, we cannot be here concerned. Such a formation implies 
an ascent from lower to higher—from a “plurality of sovereign States 
to the greatest possible unity.” The Church, too, has her ideal and, 
she believes, her mission of binding all men together in a religious 
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unity, but here she “descends from the higher to the lower”; her 
constitution and universal end are already existing and “established 
from the beginning by the decree of Christ Himself.”’ It is clear that 
the Church cannot regard herself as but one among many groups of 
men all aiming at the betterment of the world, nor can she aes 
her self-hood by ceasing to claim to be the sole repository of revealed 
truth with the duty of spreading this among all men. 

But a man is a prvi. v0 unity within himself, so that the Church 
cannot bisect him and care only for his soul as if he were not also 
corporeal. And his body must not make the soul subordinate to itself. 
Further, a man is a social being, incorporate into a human society, 
or State. So, in a perfect State, the Church would in every way 
co-operate with the State in its efforts for the better-being of its 
citizens: as early as A.D. 150, St. Justin (perhaps optimistically !) 
affirmed that Christians made the best citizens—they paid their taxes 
better! And he was only following out the directions of St. Paul. 
The State on its side wold co-operate with the Church in her spiritual 
or “mixed” activities, like education. Unhappily, no State is perfect 
or even homogeneous; and Christians have no more their first fervour 
—so far as it ever existed. Pius XII says: 


The Church with her mission has been and is confronted with 
men and nations of marvellous culture, with others of almost 
incredible lack of civilization, and with all possible intermediate 
degrees; diversity of extraction, of language and philosophy, of 
religious belief, or national aspirations and characteristics; free 
peoples and enslaved peoples; peoples that have never belonged 
to the Church and Sale that sd been separated from er 
communion. The Church must live among them and with them; 
she can never declare before anyone that she is “not interested.” 


When, then, the Church encounters a system which is absolutely 
hostile to her nature and mission, there will be conflict, and she may 
indeed be for a time paralysed or apparently exterminated: where 
the disagreement is not so absolute, a modus vivendi should become 
possible, either tacitly, or by means of an explicit Concordat which, 
though probably never quite comfortable, is not a mere compromise 
(a compromise was, e.g., the practice that in the case of a “mixed 
marriage” the sons should follow their father’s religion, the daughters, 
that of their mother. Bad theology, bad logic, and very bad 
psychology). Hence the Church may “tolerate” the existence of 
something she does not like, if an attempt wholly to eliminate it 
would produce a worse injury to society as a whole, e.g., national 
anarchy. No State will tolerate just anything, and all States tolerate 
some facts that they do not like. Thus in England there are laws 
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against obscenity, blasphemy, libel—hard as it is to define the limits 


of their application. It remains that while we boast of our “free Press,” 
there is much that the Press may not print—and many undoubted 
facts are not printed at all, or are slurred over, because of the political, 
social or religious views of proprietor, advertisers or readers catered 
for. To keep specifically to the religious sphere, thus in Southern 
Africa both State and Church dislike, yet cannot but “tolerate” the 
co-existence of several “missions” in one region (even if different 
“zones” be assigned to the activities of each): they can hardly be 
regarded by natives save as rivals in competition, and when one is 
notably richer than others, it will inevitably exercise a purely mundane 
attraction, and men will tend to become “converts” for what they 
can get. When a Government professes to be neutral religiously, it 
cannot consistently outlaw any denomination in favour of one (or 
more) unless such a denomination be obviously hostile to the general 
welfare. Even if a Government be itself genuinely hostile to Com- 
munism, it may judge it preferable, e.g., not to veto Communist 
publications lest it should risk turning Communists into martyrs and 
actually extend their influence. It will “tolerate” a lesser evil for the sake 
of the general ultimate good. In the ideal all-Christian State, we repeat, 
an influx of anti-Christian doctrine would be socially disruptive, and the 
State would have the right to prohibit it. In apractically homogeneously 
Catholic State, the limits of “toleration” would depend on circum- 
stances. We ask, then, that in judging the matter of toleration de facto 
freely granted, or granted to some degree, or refused, circumstances 
of the and time be always considered.t 

But if some nobler grounds be sought for “toleration” than the 
mere permission of a lesser evil for the sake of a greater good, we 
have to remember that Faith is a free gift from God, and must be 
freely accepted by man. But because a man does not possess the faith, 
it does not follow that he is culpably rejecting it.2 Hence while in 


* I do not pro to. discuss “‘toleration” as applied in Spain, but would 
register my belief that it is all but impossible for an Englishman (or North 
American) really to enter into the Spanish mind. We must accept, at any rate, 
that however politically divided Spaniards may be, they are absolutely at one 
about “Spain” and deeply resent any foreign interference—let alone the grotesque 
impertinence of any doctrinaire who wishes to impose his own forms of thought 
or behaviour upon the Spaniard. And again, however anti-clerical a Spaniard 
may be, in the roots of his soul he is a Catholic. “Spain,” therefore, is to be 
regarded as a Catholic unity; the “Protestants” within her are almost all foreigners 
and practically always involved in some subversive political activity. That the 
Spanish authorities are perfectly aware of the differences between times and 
places is seen by “toleration” as exercised in Spanish possessions beyond the 

insula, where conditions are totally different. 

2 See Tolérance et communauté humaine, p. 126. A collection of Essays, reviewed 


in the Clergy Review, March, 1954. 
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definite circumstances the expression of some cult may be justifiably 
forbidden, those who adhere to it cannot be forced into accepting a 
religious belief, Catholic or other, since freedom is of the essence of 
believing. The Spanish policy was explained by Cardinal Pla y Deniel, 
Primate of Spain, on 31st October in the periodical Ecclesia. As 
for the possibility of inculpably adhering to a false belief, we quote 
Pius IX, assuredly not suspect of Indifferentism ! 


[After reaffirming the unchanging faith and claims of the Roman 
Church, he continues]: But none the less, it must equally (pariter) 
be held as certain that those who suffer from ignorance of the true 
religion, and if it be invincible, are not held bound to guilt on that 
account in the sight of the Lord. Now who would make so arrogant 
a claim as to decide he was able to assign limits to that ignorance, 
in view of the character (rationem) and variety of peoples, regions, 
mentalities and so much more of the sort? Assuredly, when we are 
freed from these chains of flesh and shall see God as He is, we shall 
forthwith realize by how close and beautiful a tie the divine mercy 
and justice are bound together: but while we live on earth, borne 
down by the weight of our mortality which dulls the soul, let us 
firmly hold, as Catholic doctrine teaches us, that there is one God, 
one faith, one baptism: to proceed further were a sin (nefas). 
(Allocution on Rationalism and Indifferentism, 9 December, 1854.) 


It will be seen, then, in what measure Catholics, when in a minority, 
ask for toleration, if they are good citizens, and in what measure they 
extend toleration to good citizens, when the practical totality of a 
nation is Catholic, and how in no case can men presume to decide 
whether men are interiorly and genuinely in good faith. 

T. D. Roserts, S.J. 
Archbishop of Bombay, 1937-50 
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eniel, HESE NOTES must begin with a warm welcome to L’Oiseau 
a. As Lyre Records, issued in Paris, but now obtainable through Decca. 


juote | Mrs. Hanson-Dyer has for many years been unstinting in her devotion 

to music, and this devotion materialized in a series of lovely publica- 

tions, chief of which is a complete edition of Couperin. Now, with the 

man | co-operation of her husband, she is issuing long-playing records, 
riter) | which, owing to her almost fanatical pursuit of perfection, are amon 

i the finest, if not the finest, I have ever heard. When, as in Schutz’s 

t | “Christmas Story” (OLs0020), this technical perfection is coupled 

gant | with supremely great music and a fine performance, the result is a 

nce, | sheer joy. The singers are German and never have I heard such splendid 


ons, | clarity of diction. This is a peak in recorded music. Monteverdi's 
hall a on two long-playing records (OL50021-2) is also first-rate, 
' and the full-blooded performance under Anthony Lewis (with English 


“FCY | singers and a French instrumental ensemble) brings out all the pas- 
rn€ | sionate drama of the work. Bach’s Christmas Oratorio and St. John 
f us | Passion (OLs0001-3 and 50023-s) have also been issued. The former 
od, | is wonderfully performed by the Detmold Academy of Music under 
fas). Kurt Thomas, and the latter by a Frankfurt choir under the same 
-) conductor. The quality of the recording does not seem to me to be 
ity, quite so good in the Oratorio. Isabelle Nef, a first-rate harpsichordist, 
hey comes forward with all the Purcell Suites (OLsoo11), and with works 
fa by French Masters of harpsichord, including Couperin and Rameau 
cide (OLs0028). Mrs. Hanson-Dyer has always been an enthusiast for 
Purcell’s music and one of her earliest publications was of twelve trio- 
sonatas. The harpsichord suites (first published shortly after Purcell’s 
death) are not among his greatest works, but it is good to have these 
and the French works so authoritatively performed. Couperin’s third 
Concert Royal for two harpsichords, containing some of the greatest 
music written by this composer, is also issued by L’Oiseau Lyre 
(OLs0031). Of particular interest is a collection of sonatas, and two 
trio-sonatas by a contemporary of Couperin, J. B. Loeillet (OLs0018). 
Loeillet was a Belgian born in 1653, and came to London in 1705, 
where he became a member of the orchestra at the Haymarket 
Theatre. Indeed, most of his music was published in London, and by it 
he apparently amassed a large fortune. Loeillet’s music has great 
wi. wi 3 and it seems in its combination of long lines and a 
certain “nostalgia” to stem from much of Vivaldi’s instrumental music. 
The playing in the record is beautiful. John Blow’s direct and forth- 
right “Venus and Adonis” receives a virile performance under 
Anthony Lewis (OL50004). The moderns are not neglected, and a new 
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concerto for nine and small orchestra by Frank Martin appears 
on DLs3001. This work is entirely characteristic of the composer in 
its subtly evocative harmonies and a flair for unusual colours that, 
unlike * te of many other modern composers, do not fade with 
repetition. Martin reached maturity late in life, and everything he now 
writes is of compelling interest. He is an artist who has not attached 
himself to a school or technique and if this is the reason for his slow 
development, it is also the reason for his greater individuality. 

For me, two of the finest new records issued by Decca have been 
the Songs of Duparc (LXT2823) and five long-playing records of 
Gregorian Chant (LXT2704-8). The former are given a performance 
by Gerard Souzay and Jacqueline Bonneau that, I imagine, could 
never be surpassed. These wonderful songs (the only music by which 
we remember Duparc), are sung and played with a minute attention 
to the smallest detail and yet with a broad view that sees the full 
emotional scope of each song. This record and the Schutz mentioned 
above have been two vital experiences in my listening. The Gregorian 
Chants are sung by the monks of Solesmes; this in itself is enough to 
vouch for the authoritative beauty and understanding brought to 
them. Decca is to be congratulated upon the issue of such superb 
records. Classical works from Decca that receive fine performances are 
Bach’s Concertos in D Minor and F Minor (Brunswick AXTL1o12) 
a ee Foss and the Zimbler String Sinfonietta, and Brahms’s 

‘Alto sody” (LXT2850). Lukas Foss is a well-known American 
composer, but in the Bach record he appears as a highly accomplished 
pianist with a clear unsentimental approach. The Brahms is inimitably 
sung by Kathleen Ferrier, who also before her tragic death recorded 
a recital of Bach arias, with Sir Adrian Boult (LW5083). 

Modern issues of note are “Five Tudor Portraits’ by Vaughan 
Williams, Nielsen’s “Chaconne” for piano and Britten’s “Ceremony 
of Carols.” The first of these (CTL7047) was recorded from an actual 
performance given at the first Pittsbugh International Contempor 
Music Festival and considering these circumstances it comes Fs 
with extraordinary finish and vigour. It is one of Vaughan Williams’ 
most characteristic works, and the American choir and soloist sing it 
with obvious enjoyment and understanding. My only regret is that 
this first recording should not have been made in England. Nielsen’s 
“Chaconne” (LW5051) is played with authority by a Danish com- 
patriot, France Ellegaard (who also contributes as a sop to public 
taste Liszt’s “Liebestraum” No. 3, and “La Campanella”). It is a 
severe, strong work of compelling interest. Denmark too contributed 
a choir, the Copenhagen Boys’ Choir, for the performance of Britten’s 
enchanting “Ceremony of Carols.” They sing with zest and virtuosity, 
and on the whole vith commendable pronunciation. 


e 
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All the records I have mentioned are long-playing, and all are 


issued, or obtainable, through Decca. 
EDMUND RUBBRA 


REVIEWS 
SECONDS-IN-COMMAND 


Cromwell’s Generals, by Maurice Ashley (Cape 21s). 


LL STUDENTS of seventeenth century history are in Mr. 
A Ashley's debt for this most illuminating and unprejudiced stud 
of Cromwell’s generals. It is during a civif war that military genius 
flowers. This is more true of England than of any other European 
country, for nowhere else is the military art held in such low esteem. 
Owing to a deep-rooted national antipathy to uniforms, regimentation 
and military expeditions, the army, even as a career suitable for 
younger sons, has always ranked well below the law and the church. 
Add to this the cherished English theory that incompetent persons are 
less of an encumbrance in the higher ranks of their profession than 
the lower and it becomes obvious why so many of our campaigns 
have been conducted with such signal ineptitude. In its opening phase 
the English civil war was no exception. It began in an sie of 
amateur enthusiasm, the armies on either side were commanded by 
men of relatively small talent, and operations were conducted on 
gentlemanly and conventional lines. — 

But inevitably, as the struggle developed, a new professionalism 
took the place of amateur high spirits, and a new type of officer 
emerged. It is from the ranks of the young, serious troop captains of 
the early Parliament armies that Cromwell’s future generals were to 
come. They were of mixed origin. Indeed, when one studies their 
family circumstances it once again becomes obvious that it was not 
economic, but political and above all religious considerations that 
made some men into Roundheads and others into Cavaliers. Lambert, 
Ireton and Fleetwood came from the ranks of the minor landed 
gentry. Blake was the son of a merchant—Harrison of a butcher. 
Fairfax was a peer, but he cannot seriously be included among 
Cromwell’s generals. There were very few professional soldiers 
among them. Monk and Skippon were p the only two who had 
seen service abroad. It was essentially a young man’s war. Lambert 
was a Major-General at twenty-five, and Cromwell was the exception 
in that he was middle-aged. It is not the purpose of Mr. Ashley’s book 
to give an exhaustive account of the part that Cromwell’s generals 
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played in the Civil War. He does not set out to be a military historian, 
and it is of the years between 1649 and the Restoration that he writes 
in detail. From the King’s execution until his death Cromwell tried 
without success to create a form of stable government that would 
out-live his rule. He was a Parliamentarian with the tradition of the 
House of Commons behind him, but over and over again, as one 
constitutional device after another failed, it was to the generals and 
through them to the army which was the sole basis of his power, that 
he was obliged to turn. He was attracted in turn by the fanaticism of 
Harrison, by Lambert’s cold intellect and the friendship of his son-in- 
law Fleetwood. But although he commanded the loyalty of his 
generals to an altogether remarkable degree, they would not lend him 
their support in obtaining the crown. Without some such constitu- 
tional re-adjustment, as Broghill and his supporters clearly saw, the 
new state could not endure, but the generals could not bring them- 
selves to betray their past. It was the old story of soldiers in politics. 
The men who in 1642 had been lawyers and merchants and squires, 
by the end of the war had acquired the military mind. They could no 
longer endure the procrastination, the incompetence and the in- 
decision of parliamentary government. They wanted simplicity, 
religious toleration (except for Catholics, of course) and in the case 
of enthusiasts like Harrison, a nation-wide moral revival. They were 
out of touch with reality. It was security for which most people in 
England craved, and by 1660 they had no confidence in the generals’ 
ability to provide it. It seems ironical that it should have been Monk, 
most professional and devoted of soldiers, who was able to realize 


- to satisfy this demand, for by so doing he put an end to military 


e. 

In praising Mr. Ashley’s treatment of a highly interesting and 
controversial chapter in English history, it should be added that his 
work does contain flaws. I must confess to an ingrained prejudice 
against too colloquial English. Expressions such as “The Council of 
State was livid,” and “. . . the ladies . . . were reported not to have 
hit it off,” do not seem to me to deserve a place in serious writing. 
There are one or two other criticisms that might be made. Argyll is 
an Earl on one page and a Marquis on another. Mr. Ashley’s statement 
that: “there is no evidence for the story that Monk allowed civilians 
to be massacred” (at Dundee) is not borne out by Nicol’s Diary, and 
throughout the book there is a tendency to under-value the general- 
ship on the Royalist side. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Ashley has written a good book, and one that 
has the further merit of being well produced and more than ade- 
quately illustrated. 

CHRISTIAN HESKETH 
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SHAKESPEARE IN HALL 


The Annotator, by Alan Keen and Roger Lubbock (Putnam 21s). 


© WONDER Mr. Alan Keen experienced electric tremors as 
Ni deciphered the notes in an Elizabethan hand in the margins 
of his 1550 edition of Hall’s Chronicle; and he did well to communicate 
his discovery to the public. The notes—whoever wrote them—are a 
fascinating glimpse of someone’s reaction to his country’s history; 
that “someone” being evidently a forthright young Elizabethan, at 
once Catholic and insular, scholarly and romantic. It leaps to the eye 
in the first twenty annotations that he has picked out the same points 
as the dramatic highlights of Shakespeare’s Richard the Second. So, 
again, it is no wonder that the discoverers gazed at each other with 
the wild surmise that here was the poet’s original work-book in his 
own hand; especially as Shakespeare is now thought to have taken 
the whole motif of his history cycle from Hall’s Chronicle—with the 
notable exception, shared by the annotator, of Hall’s anti-Catholic 
bias. An expert’s report, revealing certain resemblances to the signa- 
tures of 1613 and 1616, though not apparently to the hand in Sir 
Thomas More, proved inconclusive but encouraging. The hunt was up. 

The book provided evidence of two other owners besides ra 
annotator. One, who agreeably left his date, “6. April 1565,” was 
identified with Sir Richard Newport of High Ercall, Shropshire. 
The other, by the very happy discovery of a late seventeenth-century 
shelf-mark, was conjectured with high probability to be Robert 
Worsley, whose Elizabethan ancestor of the same name was Warden 
of Manchester. The authors’ first task was thus to establish some 
connection between Shakespeare and Shropshire. Their method is 
the genealogical one familiarized by the ingenious researches of Dr. 
Hotson. A forest of family trees shows a very (very) remote connection 
between the Newports of High Ercall and the Heskeths and Hoghtons 
of Lancashire who figure, along with the Worsleys, in the Earl of Derby’s 
household books. The authors are thus able to link their surmise to 
the fairly respectable theory that Shakespeare was among the players 
who may have passed from the service of Alexander Hoghton of Lea 
to that of Sir Thomas Hesketh of Rufford. 

This outline of a bridge between Shakespeare and Shropshire is 
more intricate than satisfying, and few will be tempted to cross it. 
The fact that my cousin’s father-in-law has a cousin whose father-in- 
law’s brother-in-law has a Mr. X in his employment does not appre- 
ciably diminish the general odds against Mr. X getting possession of 
one of my books. (And even this remote contingency rests on two 
sheer hypotheses: that Shakespeare was in Hesketh’s employment, 
and that the notes were made after Newport ceased to own the book. 
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In some ways, the style of the annotations suggests a date in Queen 
Mary’s reign. But these hypotheses must be granted if the argument is 
to proceed at i 

On the other hand, if the book ever was at Rufford, its transition 
to the Worsleys has a fair flavour of probability, since Worsley had 
the honour of holding Sir Thomas Hesketh in custody for recusancy 
in 1580; the book might well have been confiscated as evidence of 
Papistry. There would also be an air of likelihood about its passage 
from the Newports to their immediate relations and near elie, 
the Corbets and Vernons. The obvious transition to Sir Richard’s 
daughter Magdalen, mother of the famous Herberts, seems to be ruled 
out by the pronounced Catholicism of the annotator. 

His Catholicism—presuming his notes were made in recusant times 
—is clearly the best clue to his identity; and the authors do not fail 
to follow it up. But, though experienced in other fields, they are not 
well equipped for this one. They adopt the suggestion, attributed to 
Professor Dover Wilson, that Shakespeare in view of his parents’ 
undoubted recusancy was sent in youth to some Catholic magnate’s 
household. This suggestion, like others adopted by the authors, really 
belongs to that inspiring and neglected scholar, Richard Simpson. 
Simpson’s theory was that Shakespeare was sent to his influential 
kinsman, Edward Arden of Par . He failed to substantiate it. 

It is well worth noting, however, that Edward Arden’s son and heir 
is described in the recusant lists of 1577 as dwelling in the Shropshire 
parish of Stoke-upon-Terne, which is in the midst of the Newport- 
Corbet-Vernon aie and Edward Arden’s son and heir, as the 
authors note in passing, was married some time before 1580 to Elizabeth 
Corbet, first cousin and near neighbour to Sir Richard Newport, the 
book’s owner, who died in 1568. It is worth noting, too, that this 
= strikes the only certain note of Catholicism in the Newport 
milieu. 

If hypotheses are in order, why not ry that Shakespeare went 
to Shropshire as page-boy to his young kinsman in 1577? He is thus 


brought within grabbing distance of the book, and can proceed to 
Lancashire, or not, as he thinks fit—always remembering that Ann 
Hathaway is waiting for him in 1582. 

The Annotator is pleasantly written, and the annotations are a valuable 
and interesting discovery, even though their author is doomed to 
remain always a plain anonymous Englishman. 


CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN 


< 
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THE ENGLISH REFORMATION 


The Reformation in England. II: Religio Depopulata, by Philip Hughes 
(Hollis and Carter 42s). 


N THIS, THE SECOND VOLUME of his study of the Reformation 
Ii: England Fr. Hughes has written a very useful analysis of the 
religious history of England from 1540 to 1558. He provides a rich 
documentation of the theological ideas of the time, inlaine carefully 
the Bishop’s Book, the King’s Book and the first and second Prayer 
Books of Edward VI. It is to be hoped that Fr. Hughes has killed, once 
and for all, the idea that the Church of England remained Catholic in 
doctrine until the death of Henry VIII. Even though the doctrine of 
justification had not been defined when the Bishop’s Book and the 
King’s Book were published, the works were heretical on other counts. 
Long quotations from the writings and sermons of the leading re- 
formers and from Foxe’s Book of Martyrs will help the student to grasp 
the mentality of the varied opponents of the old Church. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the book is the section on the 
Marian persecutions. While making full allowance for the provocative 
attitude of many of the victims—an attitude no sixteenth century 
government would tolerate—Fr. Hughes denounces the injustice of 
the proceedings. Many of them died for professing doctrines held a 
few years before by their more pliable judges. Reasonably enough, 
Fr. Hughes questions whether the whole of England was shocked b 
the burning of heretics; but although, as he points out, the English 
people were accustomed to the brutal execution of large numbers of 
felons, a total far exceeding the yearly toll of Protestant victims, this 
only indicates, it seems, that the age was used to cruelty. It is really a 
question as to whether the public was accustomed to the burning of 
large numbers of heretics. Certainly that was new; it is novelty that 
shocks, and the shock may well have led many to detest the Catholic 
Church. We shall never know, for within a generation men were 
being brought up on Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. Of that work Fr. Hughes 
makes wise use; his rejection of S. R. Maitland’s intemperate condemna- 
tion of it is one of the many indications of his sound historical approach. 
But Fr. Hughes’ suggestion that the sentence of many heretics was 
against the spirit of the Canon Law is not convincing. In the first place 
they suffered under English law, and, secondly, a life-long adherence 
to heresy did not save the Albigenses and Waldenses in the thirteenth 
century. In practice, at least, the medieval Church did not adhere to 
the maxim that men brought up in heresy were not liable to punish- 
ment because they had not abandoned the faith. 

In spite of its great virtues Fr. Hughes’ work seems to be incomplete 
and unfinished. To omit any account of the trial of Cranmer from a 
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history of the Reformation in England is strange—often Fr. Hughes 
makes valuable corrections of Pollard’s study of the period, and it is a 
pity we do not know his opinion of Pollard’s defence of Cranmer’s 
character. That Cranmer accepted the Royal Supremacy is clear. But 
was it, as Pollard suggests, his chief devotion? Again, the reader 
naturally expects a discussion of the question of Anglican orders. 
Fr. Hughes gives us an excellent account of the theology of the 
Eucharist but none of the theology of the sacrament of Holy Orders. 
The reader interested in that important question will receive little 
historical help from this book. A reprint of the instructions on re- 
ordination given to Pole would have been invaluable; but perhaps the 
question is to be treated in the third volume. 

More marked and more deplorable, because of the great value of 
the book as a whole, are the frequent inaccuracies in the footnotes. 
On p. 166 there is a reference to Rose-Troup, but no page is indicated. 
Not uncommon is the type of footnote on p. 270, where an account is 
given of Lord Darcy of Chiche, but without any reference to the 
source. The bibliography claims to list the works quoted in the book; 
but there is no mention, for instance, of S. R. Maitand’s work, though 
it is quoted; and there is no reference in the bibliography to “Code I, 
v, 12” to which we are referred on p. 284. In the index a reference is 
given to Knox, p. 66; it is incorrect. 

The book is vigorously written, but the style is sometimes obscure 
and sometimes jars. Is it English to speak of heretics “frequenting the 
Bible,” or of Alva taking “his army out of the Pope’s strategy”? 

Fr. Hughes has accomplished a great and useful labour, See, as has 
been said, in some respects it is incomplete and unfinished. 

K. M. Bootu 


CHINA DISCOVERED 


South China in the Sixteenth Century, edited by C. R. Boxer (Hakluyt 
Society: Bernard Quaritch 40s). 

Tx PUBLICATION in 1585 of Mendoza’s account of China pro- 
duced an effect on Western thought comparable to the Copernican 

revolution. Europe was already flooded with travellers’ tales describing 

the new-found lands of an expanding globe, North and South America, 

the Philippines and Africa. But those were barbarous regions, wealthy 

only in en spices or silver. Mendoza’s book revealed something far 


more interesting, a civilization profound as those of Greece and Rome, 
a vast nation with its own customs and beliefs, philosophy and well- 
ordered government, all but ignorant of the existence of Christianity. 
Here was a New World that was also old. 
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But Mendoza, like Sir John Mandeville, had never visited China, 
and he founded his influential work on eye-witness accounts by the 
Portuguese Dominican friar, Gaspar da Cruz, and the Augustinian 
friar, Martin de Rada. The former, in turn, was indebted to the 
narrative of Galeote Pereira. These three travel-booklets have now been 
translated and edited by Professor Boxer. For the first two he has 
adapted es renderings, making those additions and 
alterations which a careful collation of the complete texts rendered 
necessary. De Rada’s report is here translated into English for the first 
time. Professor Boxer has chosen to match the flavour of the other two 
accounts by using Renaissance style and language: he succeeds 
remarkably well. 

These texts may well interest others beside specialists of the period, 
for they are typical products of an interregnum between fact and fable, 
similar to one which exists at the present day in the layman’s con- 
ception of the physical structure of the universe. The new imaginative 
world picture made necessary by important discoveries had not yet 
been elaborated, nor could the past be shuffled off overnight. Hence 
remnants of Herodotus and Marco Polo still find their place in these 
accounts, even while their authors protest against legend: 


As for what the Ancients said of the Pigmies who were Scythians, 
who lived in the extremity of Scythia, very small men who fought 
with griffins for gold, this has been pes fable like other things 
which they related of the peoples who were said to inhabit India,— 
that they had very small mouths, and sucked up their food through 
a tube after it had been well pounded, and of others who had one 
enormous foot which gave po shade when lifted up over their 


head. 


This well-produced edition is a model of its kind. In an Introduction, 
after outlining the course of Portuguese and Spanish relations with 
China down to 1575, Professor Boxer discusses the authors and their 
narratives. His notes elucidate the text and point fruitful comparisons. 
At least one (stating that de Rada first identified China with Cathay) 
will prove of very great importance to scholars of the period. The 
sketch maps are ph ess well drawn up and the illustrations, 
many of them from the editor’s fine library, carefully chosen to provide 
ostensive definitions of unfamiliar details of dress and accoutrement. 

VINCENT CRONIN 
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THE QUESTION OF MAN 


Herders Bildungsbuch—Der Mensch in Seiner Welt (Verlag Herder, 
Freiburg im Breisgau DM 45). 


HE HUMAN RACE, instinctively unanimous in the desire for 

progress, has a history of conflict and frustration which is due to a 
failure to know and understand the data of its problem. Beyond the 
basic agreement that man must advance from the present into the 
future and from his latest achievement to the next, there is dissension 
and division. Leaders point to different goals, to different scales of 
value in the cultivation and employment of human abilities and the 
material world, to different camps in which their followers can live at 
odds with the rest of humanity. The human caravan breaks up into a 
chaos of divided energies and cross purposes. 

What is needed is agreement about man’s problem, and in parti- 
cular about the data which must all contribute to a solution. And, for 
that need to be met, there is a preliminary requirement of a clear 
statement of the problem in all its detail. That task, forbidding and 
attractive at the same time, has been undertaken by Herder in their 
Bildungsbuch. 

The Catholic Church claims to know the essentials of man—his 
nature and purpose, and the direction he must take through time and 
space, making history. Truths guaranteed by revelation can be applied 
to every set of human circumstances, as they have been applied andy 
to a great many. For guidance in such application to our own genera- 
tion we could consult the amet infallible authority of the 
Church, and the specialists whose conclusions from their particular 
professional knowledge are along the sure lines of revealed truth. But 
the task for one person would be impossible: and who could gather 
and direct a team to make a masterly and understandable judgment 
for our own times? 

The Bildungsbuch is the work of such a team. Their courage in 
attempting such a work is monumental and inspiring. Their achieve- 
ment is a triumph of industry and scholarship, and even more of pro- 
portion and balance. The authors and editors have remained close 
enough to the daily realities of human living to miss nothing of the 
complexity and urgency of human life: yet , have risen to under- 


standing of the highest human ideal so as to present a simple and 
serene solution of the whole human problem. 

Man is a historical being. He has no choice but to make history. 
What he makes depends largely on his philosophy of history: and the 
first long section of the book argues compactly and clearly, and with 
great force, for the fully Christian philosophy, and illustrates it then 
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with a s of world history to our own day which is admirabl 
deep in spite of its brevity. 

What man should try to make of himself and his world depends on 
the nature of both. For “the proper study of mankind,” the Bildungs- 
buch provides an examination, both detailed and extensive, of human 
nature and of the world in which it must be perfected. The experts in 
anthropology, psychology, sociology, politics and economics, science 
and pe od , have contributed summaries from their special fields. 

A discussion of human culture and perfecticn is followed by a full 
examination of man in all his relationships—with himself first, in a 
union of soul and body in which cultural standards must decide the 
right proportions for human perfection of the care and cult of the 
body, of individualism and freedom, of work and leisure. The account 
of the duties and responsibilities of man in all social relationships begins 
with the statement of man’s fulfilment in family life and as a member 
of a community. The basic principles of political life are then set out 
methodically and in the light of modern history and modern hopes, 
with a careful explanation of all the freedoms that belong to human 
development. 

In the description of man’s setting—the new world of today in 
which man’s history is to be made—there is an exhaustive treatment of 
all the realities which must enter into a truly modern humanism. The 
sections on the natural sciences provide a large view of the material 
world invaluable even for scientists themselves, and essential for 
— whose idea of humanism is still within the sixteenth-century 
imits. 

The final sections, on Man and Philosophy, and God and Man, draw 
the whole work together in a consideration of the highest truths and 
man’s responsibilities and opportunities under them. There is an 
especially valuable sub-section on the Christian Churches and Ocecu- 
menical Christianity. 

The mastery of the experts and the skill of the editors appear in 
their presentation of detail and generalization, in illuminating and 
readable description, and in assessment of human nature and the world. 
The work has two particular values. The first is its immediacy. Whether 
it is talking of art, or speech, or atomic physics, or Freudian psychology, 
or political theories, or the technicalities of civilization, or human 
relationships such as marriage, friendship, and political alliances, or the 
content and balance of education, it is concerned with the unchanging 
nature of man in the present state of a changing world. The truths are 
permanent: their applications are for here and now. The second 

articular value of the work is its unity. It contains an encyclopaedic 
owledge (it is the tenth and last volume of Der Grosse Herder) dis- 
tilled into a palatable essence—a liqueur of wisdom with its own 
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strength and flavour, made by perfect blending of just the right 
ingredients. 

The profuse illustrations have their special quality. They are excel- 
lent a but they are pictures not so much of the material 


world as of ideas. 
It would be highly profitable to read the book straight wy 
from beginning to end. But it can also be profitably used, with the 


help of a most intelligently prepared index, from any point where 
interest prompts the reader to begin. 
W. Lawson 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Thinking about Genesis, by Margaret T. Monro (Longmans 11s). 


ISS MONRO’S Enjoying the New Testament had an apt title, 
Moeecouse there are some who might feel almost shy of enjoying in- 
ired and sacred documents; but she encouraged them to do so 
Sethnity: and her Thinking about Genesis should take readers a long way 
towards enjoying what they think about. Fr. R. J. Foster, Lecturer in 
Sacred Scripture at Oscott, puts down an all too general lack of 
interest in the Old Testament partly to a feeling that it has no practical 
value for us who live under the New Alliance, and partly to a vague 
fear that to study Genesis in particular will involve us in uncomfortable 
problems. We might add that other books, if we sample them, 
especially the Minor Prophets, simply baffle us, and not pe because 
as a rule we know no Old Testament history. 

Miss Monro has spent fourteen years in Egypt and Palestine, and 
these, together with a knowledge of Arabic Sli have helped 
her to understand the mental idiom of the Bible (as for the translation” 
of the records, we implore her in the future to make her own—for 
she allows us to foster the hope that she will write further not only 
about the Pentateuch, but the Prophets especially). Not the least 
valuable part of her work is, nde. to show us how the Hebrew 
mind could work, and how, consequently, an author could write— 
he could perfectly well, for example, be inspired (in the Catholic 
sense) to write history in metaphor. Indeed, here and there perhaps her 
touch could have been firmer: she sees that in the account of the 
creation of Adam and Eve, and of the Fall, much must be “metaphori- 
cal,” and much may be. Is it not simplest to accept the whole of that 
account as “history written in metaphor,” and not even try to find a 
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literal interpretation for this or that verse? She has an easy task when 
attacking the excesses of the “documentary theory”; but since it is 
caeneal that Moses can have used earlier documents or traditions, we 
see no difficulty in recognizing the existence of two such traditions in 
the story, for example, of the construction of the Ark. Of course we 
may differ about details—we do not think that “the iron pierced his 
very soul” is an idea congenial to Hebrews or a right translation; we do 
not think that Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue owes anything to the Septuagint, 
though possibly to the Sibylline Books; but all this is as nothing com- 
pared with the substantial value of this book, which is both fearless 
and circumspect, full of information and yet most readable. Also, she 
indicates without artificiality the ethical bearing of the Old Testament 
and how, in reality, the history of Israel is unintelligible apart from the 
Messianic hope. Once more, we beg her to continue her work, bring- 
ing Biblical scholarship within the range of ordinary readers, as it is 


in France at any rate. 


a Lecture, by Stefan Themerson (Gaberbocchus Press 
18s). 
Christ Recrucified, by Nikos Kazantzakis. Translated by Jonathan Griffin 

(Bruno Cassirer 15s). 

PREFACE by Bertrand Russell tells us that Mr. Themerson’s book 
Bie to the category of Gulliver's Travels. We doubt this. It 
offers us the view of the world taken by a number of termites, who 
“sense” things by smell and their antennae only. In this way they try 
to form a judgment of the species homo of which they find a specimen 
with a lump of lead in its thorax. The author seizes every opportunity 
of making clever criticisms on the human race, and also exhibiting a 
number of false deductions logically made by the termites from 
defective premisses; but his satire is not so savage as Swift's. Still, the 
strain on the imagination is too great, especially when endured 
through two hundred and fifty pages. 

Christ Recrucified is a beautiful and terrible book. It tells of life in a 
Greek village under Turkish rule. Throughout, the descriptions of 
scenery are quite lovely: the fierceness of human passions—good or 
evil—is remorselessly displayed; we have to think ourselves into an all- 
but new way of existing, so different are these men and women from 
our tamed the crowded scene of unhappy, 
superstitiously yet genuinely devout peasantry, tyrannized over 
pos and y RuoM by their Turkish chief and their unspeakable 
degraded pope Grigoris, preparing for their periodic Passion-Play, 
stand out the heavenly, yet spiritually tormented, Manolio and those 
who become his three companions (of whom the lovable and enter- 
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taining Yannakos is the most vividly drawn), and the immigrants 
from a burnt-down village under their ecstatic pope Fotis, even he 
can become a fanatic and hardly wishful to restrain his people mad- 
dened by famine and injustice into reprisals. The Gospel keeps glinting 
through the narrative, but one must not pin down the characters to 
any “modern” reproduction of Our Lord, St. John, Caiaphas and so 
forth, even when Grigoris and his mob abominably patos Manolio 
in a church. There is, here, first, a revelation of the mystical heredity 
coupled with moral decay existing in parts at least of the undisciplined 
orthodox Church; and again, of the horrible way in which whole 
populations have been spoilt and are even now being more brutally, 
yet more scientifically de-humanized wherever Russianism has 
fastened its pecan upon them. 


Hugh Pope, of the Order of Preachers, by Kieran Mulvey, O.P. 
(Blackfriars 12s 6d). 


TT BIOGRAPHY contains an clement of drama that might have 
turned to tragedy, because of Fr. Hugh’s dismissal from his post of 
teaching Scripture in the Angelico in Rome, despite his having passed 
his doctorate examination with high approval. We surmise that this 
setback occurred during one of the periodic panics about modernism, 
and was due partly also to rancours and jealousies between persons or 
groups; moreover, it is granted that Fr. — was, in his earlier days, 
sometimes brusque and even tactless, as indeed we think the title of 
his article in the Irish Theological Quarterly to have been in the circum- 
stances. The attack it provoked in a French bulletin was not only 
— but so exceptionally silly that we should not wonder if it 
is yed a part in the full vindication of Fr. mg orthodoxy which 

received in generous measure from Benedict XV and Cardinal 
Gasparri when his Student’s Aids to the Study of the Bible was presented 
to His Holiness. Indeed, had he not been dogged by bad health which 
he heroically resisted, and allowed himself (so we feel) to scatter his 
energies over so much exterior work, he should have found his way 
to the front rank of Biblical scholars. Fr. Mulvey not only gives proof 
of Fr. Hugh’s incredible industry by the account of his writings—the 
chapter on his devotion to St. Augustine and St. Jerome is remarkable, 
pers amusing—but describes his ceaseless lectures, retreats, and con- 
troversial reunions, and quotes at great length what he said to and 
about the Evidence Guild to which he was devoted. Perhaps this 
makes the book seem rather patchy, but in two hundred pages a more 
even production could not be expected. Many, we feel, will find the 
truly spiritual way in which he met and surmounted his Roman 
reverse the most significant part of the book. 
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Jerusalem Journey, by H. F. M. Prescott (Eyre and Spottiswoode 185). 


ISS PRESCOTT’S BOOK The Man on a Donkey must have 
Moron her the admiration, indeed, the affection, of countless 
readers. This book gives less chance to her imagination and perhaps 
none to her sense of the other-world, since she is true to her subject— 
a Dominican friar of Basel and Ulm who went on pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land in 1480, and again in 1483 to Jerusalem and even Sinai 
and Egypt. Miss Prescott mentions other pilgrims (she is less kind to 
Margery Kempe than Mr. E. I. Watkin is), but there is a Chaucerian 
quality about Friar Felix Fabri’s relation that keeps him to the safe 
side of impropriety, to say nothing of the scurrilous yet likeable 
Salimbene, but he says frankly that he is determined to be amusing 
no less than informative or pious. His first trip to Jerusalem was so 
hustled—they had nine days only in Palestine—that we learn nothing, 
this time, of the holy places, but an immense amount about Venice 
and other cities, about ships, food, and the behaviour of the travellers. 
The second journey, however, enabled this man of insatiable curiosity 
to see and note a thousand details—it was characteristic that he could 
not see a hill without wanting to get to its top, and always found 
it higher than he had expected. Miss Prescott has a formidable list of 
authorities that help her to check what he says: but even she cannot 
always be sure when his imagination runs away with him, where 
he is merely credulous, and when he has “stylized” his memories in 
retrospect. An enchanting book, though the Renaissance is not yet 
fully born from amid the rotting relics of the Middle Age. 


The Port of Tears, The Life of Fr. John Sullivan, S.J., by M. Bodkin, 
S.J. (Clonmore and Reynolds gs 6d). 

OHN SULLIVAN was the son of an Irish Lord Chancellor, brought 
| in affluence, amid cultured friends, and a Protestant. He was 
at school at Portora, “The Harbour of Tears,” whence the dead were 
rowed across to the island of Devenish. He went to Trinity College, 
was the contemporary of many who became distinguished in ways that 
might have been his—for example, Professor Mahaffy, and another, 
Dr. Purser, of whom he was to say, as a Jesuit, that he was the most 
Christ-like man he had known. Called to the English bar, his future 
seemed destined to be as brilliant as his university past. But in December 
1896, he was received into the Church at Farm Street: his extreme 
reticence makes it hard, perhaps impossible, to follow his route to 
this goal: we feel that he was a man to whom God simply and irresis- 
tibly gave the gift of faith, and whose instruction was an affair of 
duty rather than a necessary quest for information. 

Four years later, he joined the Society of Jesus. Most of his life was 
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spent at Clongowes where for long he was “spiritual father.” To 
appreciate the paradoxes of his life, the book must be read. It is frank 
about Fr. Sullivan’s limitations, and about the preternatural graces 
that seemed to attend on him, and it is written with great good humour 
and kindliness, and a power of seeing its subject from different angles. 
Our only regret might be that the description of the society in which he 
had moved—prosperous Victorianism—is hardly adequate. On the 
whole, a positive sense of responsibility, of obligation towards the less 
favoured, was so taken for granted that it did not need to be stressed. 
This was true not only for our own home, but for the many houses of 
relatives or others to which in childhood on to adolescence we were 
taken. 


Corpus Christi, by E. L. Mascall (Longmans 155). 


ssays on the Church and the Eucharist were published by Mr. 
Etscat in 1946 and were reviewed here in March 1947 at some 
length; it is now of interest to observe that in this new collection of 
essays on the same topics there has been some elaboration and deepening 
of the theological thought. Some of the essays, indeed (as those on 
Private Masses and Benediction) are written with an eye on the 
Anglican situation, but the rest of the book is meant to be a contribution 
to Catholic theology. Though there is some advance on the position 
of 1946 that Orders in the Church are derived not from the Church 
militant but from the archetypal Church which is the Fullness of 
Christ, yet even now the attempt to make of the sacrament of Orders 
the principle of unity in the Church and to trace that sacrament back 
to ps eternal generation of Christ is not one that will commend itself 
to Catholics. That Christ should come forth from the Father eternally 
as His apostolos and eternally deliver Himself back in filial self-oblation 
is an idea that Origen toyed with, but that was before the appearance 
of Arianism; Catholic faith has always regarded Christ as priest in His 
human nature alone. It has likewise been the constant aoliies of the 
Church that the Eucharist, and not Orders, is the sacrament of 
unity. How else except by their “communicating” with each other 
did bishops in the past secure unity, and how else can it be secured in 
the future? The exposition of recent eucharistic theology is well done, 
but the emphasis is too sharp that makes all post-Tridentine theologians 
before La Taille devotees of realistic immolation theories of the Mass; 
it is well known that Father de La Taille first evolved his theory 
from a chance reading of the Catechism of Canisius which he found 
while spending a week-end in a Lancashire parish. The much-neglected 
treatise of Cardinal Allen on the Eucharist covers most of the ground 
of this book and it is to be regretted that it has not been taken into 
account. 
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Pius X, adapted from the Italian of Fr. H. Dal-Gal by T. F. Murray, 
M.A. (Gill 15s). 


POPULAR but very satisfactory account of the Pope to whose 
we so eagerly look forward. It really is remarkable 
that the Pontiff who has thus impressed the world as well as the Church 
is not the brilliant Leo; not the wise statesman Benedict, so cruelly 
eclipsed by war; not even that most dynamic of men, Pope Pius XI, 
emerging from the shadows of his libraries to reveal himself by far the 
most commanding personality in Europe—but the one man who, the 
Cardinals themselves had thought, could not possibly become Pope at 
all. Extreme humility, indomitable charity and zeal for souls, and no less 
heroism in defending the Faith whether against politicians or modernist 
writers (who already appear so out of date)—this, then, was the man 
who has been recognized as worthy of the supreme halo that God alone — 
can give, though it is men who proclaim the gift. This book is valuable 
because it tells us so much of Giuseppe Sarto’s boyhood and early 
struggles; perhaps we had forgotten how wide were his interests when 
he became Pope, but at least he was then full in the public glare: it 
may have out-dazzled those really beautiful earlier years. 


The Baths of Absalom, by James Pope-Hennessy (Allan Wingate 7s 6d). 


LLOWING for the possibility of the author’s view being crossed 

by the remembered grilles of his irksome life in a Government 
House, we cannot but fear that his estimate of Santa Lucia, Dominica 
and Martinique is all too justified. That his descriptions of scenery 
—even when too lush or poisonous—would be brilliant, no one 
doubted. What struck him, and does not, alas, astonish us, is the 
contrast it makes with the squalor of so much of the population of 
the two “English” islands especially. It may be that Authority is 
well-meaning to the point of heroism and is yet again defeated by 
vested interests. It would indeed be sad if the ignominies of an even 
recent past were still too strong for reform. Yet perhaps the Latins 
—the French in Martinique and Guatemala, the Portuguese in Africa— 
have a genius for colonization that we have never had, or are losing. 
Do not let us seek full absolution from the climate! Enough indolence, 
desire for such comfort as can be organized, utter aloofness from any 
understanding of other nationalities can be observed much nearer 
home. What would have happened had the appalling tragedy of 
Mont Pelé—briefly but so sadly described—happened in one of our 
possessions? A fascinating but grievous little book. Yet we could wish 
that Mr. Pope-Hennessy had alluded to the semi-heathen semi- 
Christian underground cults that must surely exist as, e.g., in Haiti. 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 
Or the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and a!i too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 

In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that “all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological” suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background, 
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